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THE PALE GREEN LIGHT IN THE STREETS 


The Farmer and 

THE Eagle 

From Captive to Friend in Six Days 



'T'jie number of pale greenish lights in 
the streets of our towns and along 
arterial roads is steadily increasing. 

Why is this ? It is not a becoming 
liglit, and sui'cly, one wonkl think, it 
would bo the endeavour of electrical 
engineers to produce cheaply something 
as hear to daylight as possible to lighten 
our darkness. 

The green vajrour lamp, however, has 
many advantages. A tube of glass, 
about ten inches long with the diameter 
of a half-cron'ii, contains a few drops 
of nicrcui'y and has an electrode at each 
end. The effect of the electric current 
when applied to the lamp is to cause 
an intense bluish-green flame of lumin¬ 
ous mercury vapour to fill the tube, and 
the amount of light the'tube gives is 
very high, so that the cost of street 
lighting is much reduced. 

No Shadows 

Those who motor along roads lighted 
by those' lamps know that there are 
practically no shadows; here, indeed, 
the perfectly diffused nature of day¬ 
light has been rcmarlrably imitated. The 
actual design of the lamp has, of coarse, 
a good deal to do with this effect. 

The units of electricity, by which onr 
quarterly bills arc calculated, mean the 
use of looo watts for one hour, and the 
average house lamp consumes 40 to Go 
watts, each watt of electricity producing 
about 12 “ lumens ” of light, A lumen 
is the amount of light that would fall on 
a surface a foot square if placed one foot 
away from a lamp of one candle power. 

It is very simple with these standards to 
calculate the real value of an electric lamp, 

Ultra-Violet Rays > 

The gas vapour lamps wc arc thinking 
of have a remarkable efficiency, for tliey 
give as much as 40 lumens per watt, or 
more than three times as much light for 
the same money as the incandescent 
bulb. But there seems to lx; no end to 
what the modern lamp magician can 
do, for recently ho has devised yet 
another vapovir lamp giving nearly 200 
lumens per watt! The greatest propor¬ 
tion of the energy used by an incan¬ 
descent lamp is wasted in the form of York use them and the effect is very like 
heat, and, altliongh the new vapour sunlight. In England new vapour lamps 
lamps arc not nearly so wasteful in this have been produced in which a mixture 
respect, they nevertheless dissipate a of mercury and the metal cadmium is 
great amount of energy in the form of used ; tlicso lamps also give a light very 
invisible light (ultra-violet rays). But a like sunlight, but their output is only 
chemical substance is now being worked three-quarters that of the plain mcrcurj’ 
into the glass of the lamps which absorbs lamps which give the ghostly green light, 
this invisible light and turns it into light In the interests of public economy the 
that wc can see by the phenomenon green lamps arc therefore still being 
known as fluorescence. It is in this way used, and so wc arc lilccly to sacrifice 
that this efficiency has been obtained, night sunshine everywhere, which we 
'fhe nearest approach to sunlight at might have, for lower rates ! 


‘V^iNGlNG it.s flight in freedom in the 
^ wilds of Skye is today a fierce 
brigand of the air that has conic to 
love its natural enemy, Man. 

It is a splendid male golden eagle. 
Eagles arc now restricted to the 
Highlands and the Western Isles of 
Scotland. Although protected by 
Nature-loving landowners, they liavc 
a risky reputation with farmers, ivhoso 
lambs they take from'hillside pastures ; 
but this eagle, found in critical distress, 
was fortunate enough to meet in Mr 
Alan Nicolson, of Ord, an island farmer 
witli a warm spot in his heart for these 
mighty outlaws. 

The Bird and the Trap 
Finding his dog attacking a disabled 
golden eagle, he rescued the bird and, 
seeing that it had a trap attached to 
one of its feet, took it home, removed the 
trap, fed the captive, maintained it 
while it remained crippled, and com¬ 
pletely won its confidence. 

The trap, which must have been 
borne from afar by the bird, for it was 
not of the sort used in the island, 
weighed just over two pounds, a trifle 
to a bird which can cany off a fawn or 
a lamb. The eagle’s inability to rise 
^vhen the dog attacked it was due to the 
lack of wind at the time, for eagles, 
like all other birds of great wing-span 
and .short legs, need a breeze to enable 
them to rise into the air from the flat. 
On a height or a hillside, of course, they 
launch away and find a sustaining current 
below them. 

Even so, there were injured talons 
to heal, and, while the kindly farmer was 
playing the doctor and recalling the 
patient to health and strength on a 
liberal diet of rabbits, it grew so fond 
of him that in less than a week it tooJv 
to perching on his shoulder. 

Over the Hills 

The time came when the injuries 
Avcrc repaired and the bird 'was fit to 

^ __take wing, and it was taken out and 

-a. lie W IClOlV S iVXlte offered ' its liberty. The eagle showed 
An English sea captain wiiosc ship a desire to remain with the man who 
had taken Spani.sh refugees back to had saved it, and lingered long before 
Spain received, an unexpected gift from it was induced to fly, but at last away 
these poor travellers. it wont, a majestic embodiment of 

They had little more than the clothes strength, grace, and beauty, over to the 
they, stood up in when they reached their misty Cuillin Hills where probably it 
nati\'c shores again, but they .scraped was cradled' and nray have its great 
their pesetas together to make up the nest on some dizzy crag, 
round .sum of a guinea. Eagles’ have good memories, as wc 

This they handed to the captain know from their returning for forty or 
for him to pass on to any sea charity ; fifty years in succession to build in the 
and'he in liis turn has .given it to the very same spot. Perhaps this bird 
RoyalNationalEifeboatInstitntion. Thus will remember its friend, with whom it 
a good deed shines in a naughty world,, stayed six da5’'S, and pay him future visits, 
as Portia said of the candle's beam. . Bet ns hope it will spare his lambs 


A DANDY OF NEW GUINEA 


night has recently been obtained with a 
newly-invented combination of mercury 
vapour and incandescent lamp. Many 
of the big florists and fur shops in New 
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The Sculptor of 
THE Quadriga 

Adrian Jones is Gone 

For his own proiid memorial Captain 
Adrian Jones left above the arch 
on Constitution Hill his sculptured 
Quadriga. It looks down on the busiest 
traffic scene in the world. 

On the chariot with its four .straining 
horses stands I'cace holding tlicm in 
leash. She is three times lifesizc, a 
superb figure rightly embodying the 
sculptor’s ideal, for no one more con¬ 
tinually upheld her cause. To the end 
of his long life of ga years Adrian Jones, 
though a soldier, preached Peace. 

This might seem strange to those who 
had not known the man, for he had been 
in war on more than one field, serving 
in South Africa and in the Nile cam¬ 
paign, and before either of these with 
Napier of Magdala in Abyssinia. Seventy 
years ago he- ivcnt on the Abyssinian 
Expedition which dethroned the tyrant 
Theodore, to the general satisfaction of 
his subjects ; and he lived to .sec another 
ruler of Abyssinia removed by another 
Power without reference to Abyssinian 
rights or wishes. 

The Quadriga is the work by which 
Captain Adrian Jones will longc.st bo 
remembered, but his handiwork adorns 
many other sites in London. 

In St James’s Park it records the 
services of the Royal Marines, those of 
the Carabineers on Chelsea Embank- 
incnt. In Hyde Park his St George is 
tile Cavalry Memorial ; and in White¬ 
hall his Duke of Cambridge keeps com¬ 
pany with Earl Haig, 

The Yeoman and His 
500 Plants 

Mr Leslie Daily has visited the peaceful 
Oxfordshire village of Sibford with the 
BBC recording van, seeking interviews 
for a Scrapbook to be broadcast. 

Sibford lies out in the wilds eight 
miles west of Banbury and before the day 
of motor-buses was extremely, isolated. 

There lives Mr Joshua Lamb, a typical 
yeoman farmer, who is full of stories of 
former times, reminding us of John Ridd 
in Lorna Doone. He showed us one day 
-his own marriage certificate, then his 
father’s, then his grandfather’s, then his 
great-grandfather’s (on which the signa¬ 
ture was only a very broad thumb mark). 

Ho has now handed over the active 
farming to his sons, but his garden 
draws botanists from far and near, for 
he has collected over 500 rare plants. 

Loud Cheers for the Terrier 

A fox-terrier performed a good deed 
the other day in Auckland Harbour, 
New Zealand. 

Hundreds of people were watching a 
furious battle between a thresher shark 
and a blackfish near a ferry wharf. 'I'he 
water was churned into foam as the 
shark viciously attacked. 

Suddenly a. terrier, which had been 
watching the fight with keen interest 
and bai'king excitedly on the wharf, 
hurled itself into the water and made for 
the fighters, who, evidently taken aback 
by this sudden apparition, promptly 
disappeared down the harbour. 

The terrier swam'ashorc, looking very 
pleased , with itself, amid loud cheers 
from the onlookers. 

One More Lost Cause 

Super-realism is a lost cause that, like 
most lost causes, has come to end its 
days peacefully in England. As I under¬ 
stand its aims, it would have the artist 
hand himself over to his subconscious 
impulses, avoiding all direction of them 
by his conscious mind. 

President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects 


Father Time On 
THE Medway 

Old England Carries On 

In front of Rochester, one of the 
watergates of England, the Mayo com¬ 
posite aircraft waits on the Medway. 

She is the latest creation of the air¬ 
craft inyentor—two planes in one, a 
flying-boat with four Bristol Pegasus 
engines of 925 h-p each, carrying pick-'a- 
back a .seaplane driven by four Napier- 
Halford 340 h-p engines. 

The seaplane, carrying a far greater 
load of goods and-fuel than-it could 
possibly take off with under its own 
power, is taken on the back of the 
llying-boat to a great lieiglit and then 
released to carry on witli its journey, 
while the llying-boat returns to its base. 
No plane has been launebed in such a 
way before. It seems as if it were being 
launched into the future from Rochester, 
which has a background of 2000 years 
of the past. 

The Homely Old Barges 

Here past and future meet. Behind 
the string of brown-sailed barges on 
her waterfront lies history as Briton, 
Roman, Saxon, and Norman made it. 
To some the liomcly, capable old barges 
may .seem to represent the c.xpiring 
effort of the days of sail to keep pace 
with tlio.se of steam and petrol. But 
they still have their uses and their 
tasks, wliich they carry out more 
capably than any other craft can do. 

So it is and has been with Rochester. 
Julius Caesar may have stood by its 
river before lie found tliat the sturdy 
old British people were too hard a nut 
for him to crack, and so went back to 
Gaul, It is certain that the later 
Romans travelled this way, for their 
Watling Street lies half buried in 
Rochester (wo may stand on its very 
cobbles), and tliey built here a bridge 
of wood and stone. 

Beauty and History to Spare 

The Saxons followed that good ex¬ 
ample, and it is as well that neither 
bridge survives to shame the hideous iron 
one that was one of Rochester’s disastrous 
experiments in the present century, 
and has been allowed to remain all these 
years doing nothing c.xcept to di.sgracc 
tlie fame of this fair town. . But apart 
from that, and apart from the useful 
ugliness of the cement works along the 
Rlcdway, Rochester has beauty and 
hi.story to spare. 

Behind the barges in the C N picture 
are tlie magniliceut Norman keep built 
by Guudulf, the Conqueror’s architect 
of the Tower of Loudon, and as fine a 
piece of Norman military architecture 
as England has ; and the Cathedral. 

The Cathedral is Norman also, majes¬ 
tic and beautiful with round stone 
arclics and noble doorways, screens and 
tombs of great men in England. Greatest 
of them all is Paulinas, resting here in 
his silver shrine, the mcsscugcr of Christ, 
who brought the Saxon King Edwin to 
Cliristianity four centuries before Duke 
^Villiam of Normandy came. 

Known by Charles Dickens 

History did not stay licr march witli 
these. King John attacked the ca.stle, 
Henry the Eiglitli here met Anne of 
Gloves, the Dutch admiral sailed up 
the river, destroying sliipping alter the 
Stuarts had let our Navy rot. Charles 
the Second .slept here on the night be¬ 
fore. London took him back to the throne. 
James the Second fled from here. 

History, in short, never has p.auscd 
hero. Charles Dickens knew it well, 
and from James AVatt’s charity drew 
his tale of the Seven Poor Travellers. 
It had its part in the industrial revolu¬ 
tions. It is next door to a Naval Dock- 
jmrd; and today in sight of the ancient 
town and the modern cement works chim¬ 
neys it launches one of the most famous 
aeroplanes in the world. 

Old England carries on. 

, ^ Pictures on page 3 


The Casuals and 
THE Cripples 

A Merry Day 

The boys in the Treloar Home at 
Alton had a red-letter day last month 
when a football team from the Casuals 
Club came to play a matcli with an Eleven 
chosen from among them. 

Not one of the lads was entirely free 
from physical weakness, yet they gave 
the members of the famous club (among 
whom was an International) a good after¬ 
noon’s c.xercise, and when the final 
whistle sounded the score was four goals 
all. Two of the goals .shot by the- boys 
were first-rate, one a header from a lad 
with his left leg in irons, one from the 
foot of a boy wbo.se liip is still under 
treatment. 

When the game was over the Casuals 
gave an impromptu concert and were 
shown ov'or the wards of this famous hos- 
])ital. " Never in my life have I .seen 
such courage and fortitude,” was the 
remark made by one of tlie Casuals in 
describing his visit to the Editor of the 
C N. Even jiatients strapped to their 
bods for months laughed merrily at the 
stories their visitors told. 

So delighted witli their welcome wero- 
thc Casuals that they decided there and 
then to make the football match and 
the concert an annual event, so that 
Treloars will in future appear on tlic 
fixtutc list of one of the most famous 
amateur clubs in the world, 

A THING DISASTROUS 
FOR THE WORLD 

Faith Growing Weaker 

By the Dean of St Paul’a 

We t.ikc the following from an ackire.ss by 
Dean Matthews at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel the 
other day. 

Wc arc told truly that the past 30 
years had seen a worldwide weakening 
of the liold of religion on men’s minds. 

Whatever maj’’ bo the cause, civilised 
men everywhere liavc come to doubt or 
reject the beliefs about God which tlieir 
lathers held. Can it lie said thatmen arc 
nobler, more just, more compassionate 
in their dealings ? 

There has been a disastrous decay of 
the qualities of human character. It 
would bo diflicult to find in history a 
period when nithlcssiiess was so wide¬ 
spread or so efficient, when human life 
in the mass was coimtcd so cheap, or 
when the exponents of ruthlossness were 
.so flattered by muddle-headed idealists. 

Fortune's Wheel 
Turns Round 

Into the Madrid Infirmary for poverty- 
stricken old women a very great lady 
lias just entered to end her days. 

She is Dona Maria do Pos Dolores 
Tcllcx Giron y Domino, a duchess in 
lier own right of Benavente and Gandia. 
Hers was one of the proudest and 
wealthiest families of Spain. Her father 
was the Duke of Osuna, who could trace 
Ids ancestors back through thirteen 
generations of nobility to the days of 
f'erdinand and Isabella. An ancestor 
-might have been one of the liidalgos who 
saw Columbus received at Court. Wealth 
and lands were for four centuries this 
family’s portion, and one Duke of Osuna 
wliom Dona Maria could remember used 
to boast that ho could drive from 
Madrid to Franco or Portugal on his own 
estates. 

Now not an acre nor a peseta remains, 
and the poor duchess, in licr 80th year, 
is glad to seek a , refuge among the 
poorest of the poor. 


Little News Reel 

More than 10,000 people have visited 
the Discovery since it was handed over 
to the Boy Scouts. 

Liverpool’s oldest Freeman, and the 
oldest in the country (Mr Tliomas Pope), 
has celebrated his 103rd birthday ; ho 
has lived his bachelor life in si.x reigns. 

The dcathwatch beetle lias done 
^1000 worth of damage to the roof of - 
Hnnmaiiby Church, Yorkshire. 

On the grounds that as Egypt is a 
Moslem country, and as the Koran 
teaches " never to repulse a beggar,” a ' 
woman charged with begging in Cairo 
was acquitted by the courts, 

A new method for cleaning railway 
coaches is being tried at Potsdam, the 
coaches being placed in an enormous 
boiler and given a Turkish batli. 

A church to the memory of mothers 
is to be built at Southwick on the 
Sussex coast; in it will bo an album 
containing the names of mothers whoso 
families want to remember them in 
tills way. 

The lone island of Swona, in the Pent- 
land Firth, is for sale at the price of 
£1000. It is one and a half miles long 
and half a mile broad. Its present owner 
is Mr C. S. C. Kinmond, and tlicrc arc 
only five inhabitants on tlie island. 
Swona is one of the 5000 islands which 
make up the British Isles and lies on the 
southern fringe of the Orkneys. 

A monument higher than the Eiffel 
Tower is to bo built in Berlin in lionour 
of the dead of the Nazi movement, 

One in every four of the 178,000 miles 
of roads in Britain is restricted to 30 
miles an hour. 

THINGS SEEN 

A tree on fire near Shoreliam in Kent. 

Nearly two miles of neon lighting on 
a London kinema. 

A dog sitting with its master on a 
magistrates’ bench in Oxfordshire. 

A motorist driving alone in London 
at 50 m p h with his wireless on. 

THINGS SAID 

Every day the world becomes more 
and more like a monkcylioiisc. 

I Professor Ernest Ilooton 

Wc cannot frighten dictators by 
passing resolutions. Lord Trent 

Keeping promises is one of the earliest 
virtues practised by primitive people, 
and is the foundation of social life. 

Dean of St Paul’s 

If the present rate of decrease is 
maintained it looks as if in fifty years 
clergymen in England will have become 
an e.xtinct species. Atr C. E. M. Joad 

Tlie pedestrian who runs across tlic 
road without looking sliould lie fined. 

Sir diaries Iligham 

■ One of the reasons why I enjoy such 
good health is because I liavc a con¬ 
science void of offence toward God and 
man. General nvaiigeliiie Booth 

Can the British nation, which 
spends £300,000,000 on gambling and 
;^24o,ooo,ooo on drink, stand for ever 
against a nation which spends tlieso 
millions on keeping fit ? 

Bishop of London 

Outside the Houses of Parliament 
grow six fine trees ; not one person in 
ten thousand can name them. 

The Countryniaii 

I would like to sec musical instruments 
provided in all State scliools. 

Founder of Children’s Concert Movement 

The Government should say that the 
price of the life of a boy entering a 
colliery is nothing less than ;^iooo. 
President of Federafioii of Colliery Deputies 
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one, wliich was built at Rochester by Short Brothers and has recently undergone flying tests there 


The great Mayo Composite aircraft, two planes in 
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Qrain barges lined up in the Medway at Rochester. In the background are the Cathedral on the left and the Castle on the right. See page 2 
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Is THE EARTH’S 

Only Child Alive? 

Idea of the Astronomer 
of the Moon 

PROFESSOR PICKERING 

An old friend of the C N was lost 
to it when Trofessor William Henry 
Pickering passed away. He was 
untiring in sending to us papers from 
his observatory in Jamaica. 

He was the astronomer of the moon, 
and till recently, though in his 8oth 
year, was planning a new examination 
of the material of its surface. His, atlas 
. of the moon, made while he was 
.professor at Harvard Observatoi'y, is 
illustrated by some of the finest photo¬ 
graphs of the moon’s surface, its craters, 
mountains, and rifts, ever made. He 
always maintained that the moon. 
Earth’s only child, was not dead, and 
that some of the markings on it repre¬ 
sented vegetation, which sprang up on 
the edge of still semi-active craters, 
during the long lunar day lasting about 
a fortnight of ours. He held as strongly 
that he had pcrceivcdi during his half 
century’s watch of the moon, certain 
small changes in its volcanic formations. 
If ever it is found that the moon is still 
alive the credit for first suggesting this 
must bo his. 

Observation of the moon was not his 
only contribution to astronomy. One 
of the papers he sent to the C N dealt 
with his calculations of the existence and 
position of the unknown planet beyond 
Neptune, now named Pluto, He had for 
a number of years before predicted its 
existence. In the last year of last 
century he found Phoebe, the ninth 
satellite of Saturn. 

Positive in his views, modest in his 
assertion of them, and kindly to every 
enquirer, he will be missed not by his 
fellow astronomers alone, but by the 
friends he made in two hemispheres. 

What Could the 
Matter Be? 

One good tale deserves another. 

Our .story of the bishop welcomed b\r 
a village band with the strains of “ Here 
a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling,” 
has brought us from another C N 
reader his recollection of what happened 
at his town of Ashford, Kent. 

Ashford has some barrel organ chimes 
which play three verses of a tune 
on the church bells every third hour. 
Some of the tunes are heard no longer, 
but his tale is of the tune that was lost. 

A church dignitary came to the church 
for a religious ceremony and while this 
was going on the chimes wore held up. 
But to avoid upsetting the mechanism 
of the bells it was .started again at the 
first possible moment after the ceremony. 

The consequence was that just as 
the bishop was passing through the 
churchyard to the \’icarage opposite 
the chimes rang merrily out with the 
tune "Oh, dear, what can the matter be ?” 

This interruption at so solemn a 
moment so infuriated the reverend 
gentleman that, arriving at the vicarage, 
ho there and then ordered that the tunc 
should never bo played on the church 
bells again. • 

So it has never been heard since. 

The Prizewinner 

A bird fancier was fined £3 at Stirling 
for catching wild birds with birdlime. 

When he pleaded that he had won a 
cup and 16 prizes for caged British birds, 
the Sheriff said, “ If this is'the way the 
fanciers.get their prizes the sooner the 
fancy is stopped the better.” We agree. 

A Maryport man has been fined £2 for 
confining a decoy goldfinch in a cage 
smaller than its wing-stretch. 


TiE Fifth Plague of joy in botsabelo 
Egypt is Oohquehed 


Anthrax Beaten by a Yorkshire Doctor 


A T one time the ancient and deadly 
disease called anthrax (murrain 
in the Bible, the fifth Plague of IJgypt) 
was iM'cvalent in the wool trades, and 
too often proved fatal to its victims. 

Owing to the devoted work of Dr F. W. 
Enrich of Bradford, it has been largely 
eradicated, and ho has now received 
the Modal of the Textile Institute, an 
award announced in tlic C N last 
October. His work benefits an army 
oE workers throughout the world. 

Dr Enrich faced a difficidt problem. 
A case of wool-sorter’s disease was 
recorded in England for the first time 
in 1S47, and the first postmortem on a 
case was hold in 1878. In spite of 
attempts by manufacturers to' make 
their wool safe to handle, and the 
adoption of statutory regulations, cases 
remained frequent. 

Dr Enrich rvas the first to cultivate 
the anthrax organism from wool. . It 
had been supposed, quite naturally, 
that dirty or offensive wools were the 
most dangerou.s, but Dr Enrich found 
that clean wools might be just as 
dangerous. 

Ifxperimcntal technique for studying 
anthrax was established by his re¬ 
searches. The nature of the anthi'ax 
bacillus, the way in which the material 


is infected, and the conditions under 
which the infection persists were dis¬ 
covered. As a result, openers and 
sorters could be taught to look for the 
true signs of dangerous material and 
take appropriate action. 

Before this research the material 
could not be disinfected without spoiling 
the spinning and dyeing properties'of the 
wool. Dr Enrich, in conjunction with 
Mr Ehnhirst Duckcring, succeeded in 
killing anthrax in any wool or hair with¬ 
out hann to either the material or the 
workers. 

Cases of anthrax will occur until all 
dangerous wool is stcrili.scd, or effective 
precautions arc taken in each country 
of origin. Dr Eurich’s work, however, 
has not only made complete safety 
possible, but has effectively reduced 
the disease ; his improved methods of 
treatment have rcnwvcd much of its 
terror and greatly increased the per¬ 
centage of cures. 

How many a wool-worker in the past 
has been terrified by the ap]')oarancc of 
an angry pustule on the hand or arm or 
face, and known it as a verdict of almost 
certain death ! No wonder the trade 
is grateful to Dr Enrich ; so all the 
world should be, for he is among its 
notable benefactors. 


Italy in Search of an Anthem 

And a Grace for Mussolini 


E VICR since the Duce, with bombs and 
poison gas, took over Ethiopia for 
Italy, a quest has boon made for a new 
Fascist Imperial Anthem. 

A conrpctitiou was opened, poets and 
composers racked their brains, but their 
efforts have failed to please. They cannot 
recapture the first fine careless rapture 
of conquest. None .seems to interpret 
the warmth of the African battles when 
brave Italian.s, aided by native levies, 
bombed Haile Selassie’s patriots or 
imprisoned their helpless feet in poison 
gas. 

The compositions arc declared to fail 
in interpreting the “ heroic march which 
sings in the heart of the people.” Is it 
because Hie great heart of the peoflc is 
becoming chilled at the thought that the 
Duce has- secured for them the biggest 
ivhite elephant in history"? 


If a Inimblc suggestion may be made 
by us, it is that tlic Duce sliould try his 
own hand at it. Where the poets fail he 
may succeed. He has already framed a 
Grace Before Meals for schoolchildren, 
and it docs not fail to do him justice. 

Before sitting down to the midday 
meal which all Italian schools are to 
jmovide, the children will recite the 
following appeal: 

Duce, I thank you'for ttihat you are 
giving me to make me grow up healthy and 
strong. 

So that God may not be quite for¬ 
gotten, this is followed, in order, by an 
apircal to the Giver of all good things to 
protect the Duce and preserve him for 
Fascist Italy. 

Lest the parent’s gratitude should be 
too overwhelming, they will have to pay 
for the meal. 


Why the Clock Stopped 


D omin.\ting the Suffolk borough of 
Bcccles is the massive tower of the 
Church of St Michael, looking down on 
the new marketplace. The tower, de¬ 
tached from the church and 90 feet high, 
has a clock which keeps excellent time. 

For many years the clock has told the 
time to the 6000 people of Bcccles day 
and night, and there was naturally a 
good deal of consternation the other day 
when it was found that the hands were 
stationary at ten minutes to nine. 

Mr Mansell Steer, whose shop is in the 
shadow of the tower, and who holds the 
contract for winding the clock and 
keeping it in order, was quickly at work. 
Looking through his binoculars at the 
clock faces, he noticed that a small piece of 
masonry had become wedged between 
the hour and minute hands of the East 
dial. Climbing the interior of the tower 


to continue his investigation, he found 
that the clock itself, which is over two 
centuries old, was in its usual good order, 
and he carried out a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the gears leading up to the next 
storey, and thu.s to the three dials. A 
careful cleaning and oiling of the gears 
was made, but nothing wrong in the 
mechanism was discovered. 

It was while ho was doing this work 
that Mr Steer heard a click ; this was 
the piece of masonry, the cause ok the 
trouble, falling to the ground. 

The clock was then set to correct time 
and the worrjes of the citizens of Bcccles 
Were allayed I 

Nearly thirty years have passed since 
this clock last cea.scd to function, but that 
was through no fault of the mechanism, 
for it was tlien stopped on account of the 
recasting and rchangiug of the bells. 


Ten Golden Weddings News For Pessimists 


Ketton, the charming Rutland village 
with a population of a thousand souls, 
has ton couples who have celebrated 
their .golden w’cddings. The aggregate 
married life,, of the.se happy couples 
amounts to 520 j'cars 


Yet once more the I’cssimist is con¬ 
founded. Onee again a young man is 
giving up a good post to go to \vork 
among the lepers of Nigeria. He is Mr 
Clement H. Wills, an electrical engineer 
of Chapel-cn-le-Frith, Derbyshire. 


Sunshine in a Dark Place 

Every day in every way .some deed 
of kindness shines out in this well- 
meaning old world. 

At Botsabelo in far Basutoland there 
is a colony of lepers, no fewer than 900 in 
all, men, women, and go children. In 
England we can hardly realise that such 
mnubers could be gathered together in 
one remote spot of South Africa; and 
harder still is it to realise that brightne.ss 
can come to that dark spot from kindly 
hearts in England. Yet about sLx weeks 
ago, as an account sent to us by a C N 
reader proves, the sun shone on that poor 
community. 

A few kindly people, not wearied in 
well doing, collected money to give the 
poor lepers a happy day. In one com¬ 
pound all the male patients collected 
in a circle. In another all the w'omcn, 
clad in red and blue, also formed a circle. 
The 90 boys and girls were assembled 
by themselves. 

First the patients listened to speeches, 
and as speech-making and speech-listen¬ 
ing is an important part of native life, 
probably a pleasant half' hour Avas 
enjoyed by all. The presentation of gifts 
followed, and as this included shillings 
and sweets we might almost say of the 
occasion that joy was nneonfined. 

Native Dance and Tribal Song 

But tlic children may have enjoyed it 
most, for be,sides the "sweets and buns 
and toys a fairy cycle was presented 
as a community gift to the girls, and a 
complete set of locomotive, train, and 
rails to tlic boys. It was the first time 
most of them had seen such an engine or 
train. Some had ncv'cr soon a railway- 

Were they pleased, and how did they 
show it ? First those poor leper men gave 
a war dance, just as if tlicy liad been 
stalwart warriors, instead of poor fellows 
set ajiart from life’s struggle ; and the 
women also performed their native 
dances and sang their tribal songs of 
triumpli, 

This was their grace before the feast 
to which all sat down. Then, as if they 
had been among the richest instead of 
the poorest of the King’s subjects, they 
sat down again in huge circles to listen 
to tlic broadcast of the King’s speech, 
'fhey listened with awe if not with under¬ 
standing, and then turned to the last 
part of the programme. Native song 
followed native dance, such as have been 
known in South Africa for a thousand 
years before the white man came. 

I.ast of all they listened to one of the 
latest and the most wonderful of the 
gifts the white man had brought, their 
native songs reproduced on, the gramo¬ 
phone. 

Old John Stitches 
to the Last 

Old John Roberts has found peace 
at long last from the turmoil of kladrid. 

He was very old, but almost to the 
last days of his 94 years he went on 
cutting and stitching at liis tailor’s 
bench; Forty years ago he came from 
Derby to Spain, and for nearly all that 
time found ready customers for his 
work at tlio British Embassy and 
among the wealthy Spanish families. 
Ho was a noted tailor. 

Then came the break-up. During the 
last few years he could not earn enough 
to live on, but old John went just as 
regularly every day to his shop. He 
carried on during bombardments, but 
at last his poverty, though not his will, 
made him consent to enter the British 
American nursing home, where proper 
care could be taken of him. 

There he did what ho could, cutting 
out suits for hi.s friends, for he was 
never the one to take charity. Now he 
has gone, leaving behind him a stirring 
memory of one who carried on to the 
last- undismayed by any fate. 
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A STRANGE SCENE 
IN INDIA 

This account has conic to hand of a visit 
paid by tlie Education Minister for tiie Gentrai 
Provinces of India to schools in the district 
of I tarsi. 

As he finished each school the scholars 
wen; dismissed and followed the Minister 
to the next. 

By the time ho reached our schools 
there was an uncontrollable crowd of 
sovcn'al hundred boys, and all the 
leisured population of Itarsi. Wc had 
lieen expecting to show the Minister 
the schools at work, but instead the 
hall was invaded in advance by the 
crowd, waving Congress flags and wildly 
excited. The Christian girls attending 
the schools sang the song Belovecl 
Hindustan, after whicii nothing else 
was possible but to ask tlie Education 
Minister to address the crowd and then 
present him with tiie garland tliat had 
been prepared for him. 

GOOD NEWS 

After being stopped for eight years the 
Hccord Alili, of Creat Harwood, Lanca¬ 
shire, is to reopen as a silk mill. This 
means work for about 500 people. 

OXFORD AND A SPELLING BEE 

Oxford had a very .strong eight for the 
transatlantic contest in spelling. 

One of the spellers was tlio grandson 
of a Prime Minister (Mr Asquith), 
another the son of I.ord Halifax, and a 
third was Miss Miranda Tallents, who 
has a filial relation with the C B C. 

More conspicuous than any of those 
was the choice of Prince Obolonsky. The 
prince has won distinction as one 
of the most dashing three-quarters in 
the Rugby game ; and if his name and 
birth are not English his spelling is 
international in character. If Mr Kipling 
were alive Prince Obolensky’s perform¬ 
ance would lead him to revise his line 
about muddied oafs in the’ goals. 

TANKERS FOR THE NAVY 

So rapidly does the consumption of oil 
increase that the building of oil-carrying 
vessels has become a big' factor in ship¬ 
building. 

The tankers, as they are called, account 
for about a quarter of our shipping. 
And tanks they arc, just oil-holders that 
are so evil-smelling that it is surprising 
men can be found willing to run them. 

At present 100 oil tankers arc being 
built throughout the ryorld, and there 
arc now o\'cr ten million tons of such 
ships afloat. 

The world’s admiralties take a special 
interest in tankers because all navies 
now run on oil and the tanker has be¬ 
come as important as the cruiser. 

THE POSTMAN’S STEED 

'Fhat universal friend the postman, 
whose faithful duties wc can always 
depend on, is being increasingly supplied 
with mechajtiical aids. 

That is as it should be. Still, in too 
many places he has to be content with 
an ordinary bicycle, although often 
loaded with parcels. 

To remedy this, could not the G P O 
introduce small carrier motor-tricycles, 
designed to sor\'c the counti'y postman 
who has long rounds to cover ? Already 
wc hear of motor vans of 8 h p for fairly 
heavy work, but rvhat of the ordinary 
postman’s country round, not calling 
for the aid of 8 h p, yet sorely needing 
something bettor than a pedal-bicycle ? 

HOW HE CAME DOWN 

While Ludwig Block, a stonemason, 
was repairing the spire of a church at 
Osoegle, Hungary, he lo.st his footin.g and 
fell from the scaffolding, a hundred feet 
above the ground. 

That was not the end of the story, for 
the man broke his fall against the roof of 
the church, rolled down the slanting 
tiles, and fell on to a tree. Ho landed on 
Ins feet like a cat, and, to the amaze¬ 
ment of all who saw him, walked away. 


ing To Be a Grand Old Lady 


A t a luncheon given in. London in 
honour of Miss Henrietta Szold the 
other day. Lady Reading said she thought 
Miss Szold’s social work was in some 
ways one of the biggest of its kind in 
the world today. 

Professor Brodetsky said he thought 
no other person in Jewish life was so 
firmly crahedded in tiie affection of 
Jews the world over. 

What is her work ? 

It is the care of Jewish child immi¬ 
grants to Palestine from Gcnnany. 

The difficulty, pathos, and importance 
of the work demand from the man or 
woman responsible qualities which are 
' only to be found in the finest brains. 
Who, tlien, is the wonderful woman 


whose abounding energy and ability 
have made it so successful ? ' 

Miss Henrietta Szold, head of the 
Social Service Department of the Jewish 
Community in Palestine, is 77. 

Many young people dread the thought 
that one day they must become old, but 
here is one more proof that old age can 
be enviable instead of pitiable. To live 
for others, to keep the brain moving, 
and to avoid the temptations of mental 
laziness and spiritual sloth, is to be 
rewarded by an old age that is just 
Youth plus Experience. 

Miss Szold is not yet Palestine’s Grand 
Old Woman, for Hic is still too young, 
but she will ho one day, and wc con¬ 
gratulate her ill advance. 



A C N reader with her pot kangaroo on the 

hanks of the River Darling In Australia 

EVERY MAN DID HIS DUTY 

Every man oil board, iu' the face of 
death, did ,his job without any sign of 
panic and lived up to tlic highest 
traditions of the Service. That the 
steering gear, the cngine.s, and the hull 
of the ship withstood the terrific strain 
is a tribute to British shipbuilders. 

A sea captain after a recent stormy voyage 

L M S ON THE RIGHT LINES 

Before long some of the workmen of 
the L M S Railway will go to college. 

The idea is one which has long been 
cherished by Mr E. J. H. Lemon, the 
traffic vice-president. The college is at 
Derby, where 4000 people work in tlic 
laboratories, locomotive sheds, and other 
departments of the L M S. Men from 
tlm operating and commercial sides of 
railway employment will go to the 
college for two or three weeks, about 50 
being in residence at a time ; and it is 
hoped that the result of the training 
will be new interest and new ideas, 

CAMELS FROM THE SHEIK 

When the Sheik of Bahrein, on the 
Persian Gulf, visited the Edinburgh Zoo! 
in 1936 he promised to present to it a 
pair of camels from his own stables. This 
promise his Highness has now hand¬ 
somely fulfilled. A beautiful pair of 
\'oung camels was sent from Bahrein a 
month ago, and they arc now installed 
in the Zoological Park. 


' LIGHT ON CANADA 

A huge mail of Canada, covering Coo 
square feet, is being prepared for the 
Canadian Pavilion at the Empire Exhibi¬ 
tion in Glasgow. 

The map will bo on plates qf burnished 
copper from Canadian mines, and hy 
operating switcjics visitors will be able 
to light up the scenes of various features 
of Can.ndi.Tii life, such as mines, outposts 
of the Mountics, aerodromes, cities, and 
so on. There will be pictures of the 
chief buildings of the bigger cities. The 
map is said to be the biggest illuminated 
map in the Empire. 

NEW IDEAS 

Slicfficld, the great steel city of the 
north, sets a high price upon ideas. 

Every year the Cutlers Company ,ind 
the Sheffield 'i'cchnical Institutes offer 
prizes valued at fj2.y,o for ideas. This 
year 25 men \vlio have been tliinking out 
improvements in their own trade have 
received prizes in the Cutlers Hall, 

All they had to do was to write down 
any suggestion they had for improving 
working methods in their own industry, 
and among the winners were stokers, 
men who work in forges, and men who 
attend furnaces. ' Some of them could 
not spell, and- some were poor hands 
at writing English, but ail liad an equal 
chance. All that was wanted was the idea. 

It is known that these annual com¬ 
petitions bring to light many valuable 
liractical suggestions. 

EBBW VALE REJOICES 

As Wales has an unemployment rate 
of 21 iier cent, three times more than 
London and the Midlands, we can 
understand the rejoicing in the Prin¬ 
cipality over the decision to establish 
new steel works at Ebbw Vale. 

Sir William Firth believes that these 
new works will revitalise tlie whole steel, 
sheet, and tinplate trade of the country. 
The improved quality will hasten the 
expansion of demand in the home 
market, and will protect the British 
share of the world export trade from 
further cncroaclrincnt. 

He has said witli truth that in time of 
war the steel industry is the greatest 
protection of our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, but in time of peace also it is 
life and happiness., 


GOOD FORTUNE 

The little town of Blain in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, being in financial straits, hit upon 
the plan of issuing wooden money to its 
employees in payment of their salaries. 

The total amount was 150,000 dollars, 
and of course this money had no value 
outside the township. 

When the town called in these wooden 
tokens, it only had to pay cash for 
50,000 dollars. Collectqrs had absorbed 
the rest, and so the town made a clear 
gain of 100,000 dollars. 

PLANE V LOCUST 

Let ns hope for the day when bombing 
aeroplanes will be changed into peaceful 
distributors of people and goods. 

Ver}' ijsofiil they can he, as in fighting 
mosquitoes. The Russians use them for 
fighting all sorts of pests which inflict 
injury on people, animals, and crops. 

Locusts have been exterminated in 
the southern warm regions of the Soviet, 
and other bisect plagues have been 
tackled. Thousands of square miles of 
water, in which mosquitoes breed, have 
been sprayed with oil, which makes the 
bx'eeding impossible. In no other way 
could the work have been done as well. 

CIVIL FLYING 

tVo note that fewer lives wore lost in 
civil flying last year compared with 1936, 
in spite of the larger number of crashes. 

The totals of the fatal accidents, 
which include accidents to Briti.sh air 
liners on their regular routes and ou 
independent flights, as well as accidents 
to foreign liners in this country, are : 

1937 ... 38 accidents, 67 deaths 

1936 ... .. 35 accidents, 85 deaths 

WASTE NO WASTE 

We are glad to see that the abolition 
of ivaste steadily continues. 

Everywhere the scientific truth is 
being realised that all matter is one and 
the same thing, and that waste is merely 
matter in a form useless to man, yet a 
thing that can be transmuted into use¬ 
ful shape. Tlie chief example is coal. In 
, essence, coal is wasted vegetable matter, 
which we transform into a thousand fine 
things, from fuels to medicines, from 
explosives to perfumes. 

The latest minor illustration is the 
production of soap from coffee grounds 
in Gennany. A factory to extract raw 
materials from this waste has been built 
in Berlin, and the waste is to be collected 
from restaurants. 

The coffee grounds are pressed and 
pulverised to extract every particle of 
fat, wax, and resin, and the fats ob¬ 
tained are to be used for a ninnbcr of 
pmqioses, including the soap indnstiy. 


Hull Has 500 More Little Folk 


T he five hundred dolls sent to Hull hy 
Queen Mary have greatly enriched 
the collection of interesting things in the' 
house in which William Wilbcrforcc 
was born. 

'riie dolls were collected by Miss 
Emma Carey of Rcigate, and when she 
died, at 89, she left the collection, 
the I'csult of half a century of patient 
search/Jo Queen Mary, who has presented 
them 1 o the Hull Museums, as permanent 
treasures for Wilberforco House. 

There arc dolls only a few inches high, 
and some three feet high. All arc appro¬ 
priately dressed, some like Norfolk 
farmers in smocks, some like Lancashire 
lasses in clogs. There is a Bluccoat boy 


who has a girl in blue as his companion, 
and Georgian and Victorian dolts in the 
fashion of the time. Dolls with wax 
faces, othci's with wooden ones ; dolls 
from little-known corners of Europe, 
and dolls from Turkey, Africa, and 
America, all are here in a room which is 
their very own. Some of the dolls do not 
look like dolls at all; among them is one 
iroin Africa which has a head made out 
of a palm leaf. 

Described by Mr 'riiomas Sheppard, 
curator of Hull’s museums, as by far 
the finest collection of dolls he has ever 
seen, these little folk will be a joy to 
every girl in the city and to many of 
their mothers as well. 



OH to market as in olden times 

A GROCER’S SHOP 

A feature of Australia’s pavilion at 
the Empire E.xhibition in Glasgow will 
be a complete grocer’s shop stocked 
with Australian goods. Thirty huge 
tree ferns sent to this country in cold 
storage will decorate the pavilion. 
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|W[an is building up his \w 
machines everywhere, and 
unhappily using them. It would 
seem that his machines must 
threaten the very existence of 
civilization. Can he control them 
and keep the Peace ? Can man he 
beaten by the things lie makes ? 

Again and again the thought 
must have come to many.jn these 
days. It must have seemed that 
man, who has come up through 
savagery and darkness into the 
full noon of Evolution, was faced 
at last with a god of steel of his 
own making, throwing over him 
the shadow of impending doom. 

But it is not man’s way to be 
beaten thus for long. Finding 
himself baffled by the task before 
him, man has made a machine to 
do it. It has always been his way 
He could not see far enough, and 
he invented the telescope ; he 
could not see deep enough, and 
he invented the microscope. He 
could not walk fast enough, and 
he invented the railway-', he was 
hemmed in by the sea', and he 
took a ship, put the power from 
a drop of water into it, and sailed 
wherever he would go. He wanted 
to speak over great distances, 
and so he invented the telephone. 
Having covered the earth, man 
longed to go down in the sea, and 
he made his submarines. Having 
been down in the sea, he yearned 
for the clouds, and flew. 

Man has magnified his powers 
beyond imagining. Marching on 
together through the ages the soul 
and brain of man will conquer all 
that comes across his path. The 
things that man has done would 
stagger our power to believe if 
we did not know them to be true. 

If we could imagine a man 
born into the world tomorrow, 
finding the world a blank, and if 
we could imagine him peering into 
the skies, descending on to the 
earth, flying into the air, measur¬ 
ing the stars and photographing 
the moon, diving down into the 
seas, taming animals to bear his 
burdens, snatching power from 
space and water to do the work his 
own hands could not do, filling the 
air with music and the earth with 
colour, reproducing any scene his 
eyes could look upon for his 
pleasure after it had passed, mak¬ 
ing light to shine through stone 
and eyes to see his own heart 
beating—if wc could imagine such 
a man, should we not think of 
him with fear ? 

Yet man has done that ; he has 
clone infinitely more than that, 
and will do more and more. He 
will break down all the powers of 
evil that yet hold up their heads, 
and will sweep them off the earth. 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fieet, the crodie of the Journaiism of the worid 

75 and 85 

]^K IxoYD George and 
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FROM MY WINDOWI 


Keeping Back the Truth 

A/ least one half of Europe does not 
know the truth about the world. 
'Whenever the London newspapers 
publish news or views that 
Stalin or Hitler or Mussolini wish to 
keep from their people the papers 
arriving in Russia or Germany or 
Italy arc seized. 

It is perhaps the blackest fact in 
Europci yet wc ourselves passed 
througli similar phases in our history 
be tore papers existed. 

Richard Grafton, one of the printers 
for royalty in Tudor days, served an 
imperious mistress in Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, who, much as she loved lier 
people, could not tolerate that any¬ 
thing should be .said or done in re¬ 
straint of princes. ^ 

So when Grafton, in his edition of 
the Ng,tional Chronicles, came to the 
reign of King John he politely re¬ 
moved all reference to Magna Carta, 
so that the Queen’s subjects should 
not have before them any precedent 
for questioning the royal authority. 

Captain Cook’s Little Friend 

(^M’TAiN Cook stands in 'bronze at 
Sydney, for Australia is justly 
proud of the great seaman. 

. The statue was erected in 1874, and 
it is believed that not till the other 
day was it ever cleaned. When the 
workmen began giving the captain a 
wash and brush up they found a 
sparrorv’s nest under his waistcoat, 
and an rge inside. 

© 

Cheering News 

Qur doctors confirm the cheering 
news wc noted the other day, 
that every year there arc fewer blind 
boys and girls in this country, and it 
is predicted that in ten years wc .shall 
have no blind children. 

This is all the more wonderful when 
we remember that the number of 
children born blind, or blind before 
they arc very old, is still high in 
many countries, and that wc have to 
go back only a century to reach a 
time rvhen blindness was much more 
common than now. Scores of children 
were then found who had never once 
looked on this fair earth, and of them 
it might have been said, as-.Words¬ 
worth said of the Blind Highland Boy : 

He ne'er had seen one earthly sight. 

The s-un, the day, the stars, the night ; 

Or tree, or butterfly, -or floiver. 

Or fish in stream, or bird in'hoivcr. 

Or n'oinan, man, or child. ■ 

m 

War Casualties 

{Continued) 

Pffi a Leeds inquest the other day a 
man was found to have died as a 
direct result of wounds received in the 
Spanish-Amcrican War of 37 years 
ago. He Was Lister Ru.shworth, aged 
68, who joined the American Army in 
i8gg and was wounded two years later. 


Sir Ian 
have just passed the 
ages of 75 and 85 respectively. 

Looking at their portraits, we arc 
struck by the fact that the man of 
85 looks as young. and fit as the 
man of 75, and that both might pass 
for 60, Age cannot wither them, nor 
custom stale. 

It is another proof that human 
beings profit by use. The busier wc 
arc the happier and the healthier. 

@ . 

One Thousand Pounds 

have just heard of an old Italian 
woman who has buried a thou- 
,sand pounds near a tree not far from 
Turin and is much distressed because 
she cannot remember the tree. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

drive to make new radio 
star.s has been started. The 
best will be given long runs. 

0 

J-Jop on a bus, says an advertisement. 
Not much room between the scats. 
□ 

B C. ANNOUNCERS are masters of the 
air. Breezy fellows. 

□ 

Nottinghamshire locksmith is noted 
for his cleverness in getting out of 
tight corners. He does a bolt. 




]\/£EMhERS of a London club are fined 
for having dirty boots. No use 
trying to make an impression there. 

0 

\y^i.NTiiR colds are going quickly. No¬ 
body will try to catcli them. 

0 

jA peay by Sliakcspearc is being produced 
without scenery What is behind it ? 

0 

■\yE read that films are written for the 
man in the street. Wliy not for 
the man in the kinema ? 

0 

There is a law .still in existence f 
prohibiting tlic Welsh from 
speaking their own language. Wc XTfA 
can’t understand it. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
'Y'wo citizens of Stokc-on-Trent have 
sent a cheque of £i^,ooo to North 
Staffordshire Infirmary. 

^TON College is to sell its war trophies 
as scrap. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Perhaps these are the days when ive 
may remember the good saying that 
often emotion is a Jar surer guide to 
right conduct than intellect. 


Forests Into Papers 

Co great is the call for paper and so 
ruthless the destruction of the 
world’s forests, which in many lands 
arc not being replaced, that we may 
welcome any new paper material. 

From Madras comes a report of good 
and cheap paper made from the husks 
of the coconut. The husks, it seems, 
are puljied and bleached. 

The need for new materials may be 
illustrated by what a London daily 
paper recently told its readers of the 
quantity of timber needed to produce 
a single day’s issue : 

A forest of about 12yo trees, each 50 
feet high and one foot thick, has gone to 
make 255 tons of paper in today's issue. 

As 313 daily papers arc issued in a 
year, this means that in twelve months 
one paper, alone con.sume 3 a forest of 
391,250 trees. 

Now let us think of the enormous 
number of new'spapers in the world. 
In Europe and in North and South 
America they are legion. A big book 
is needed merely to hold the names 
and addresses of the world’s publishers 
using paper made from wood. 

The truth is, and it is a mo-st un¬ 
pleasant truth, that many great forests 
perish eacli year to make paper, and 
that comparatively little is done to 
plant new trees to take the place of 
those Nature so bountifully provided. 
As the trees fall, the rain ceases to be 
conserved and stored, and no water is 
released to irrigate the.plains; and 
tlicn comes the desert—not a wilder-' 
ness, but a desert ! 

And the pity is that so often the 
paper is not worth it. Perhaps it 
may be the Daily-. 

Fill m the vuord required. 


Snowdrops 


A LITTLE maiden brought them in. 
These ladies all in white ; 

She smiled, and left them in my care, 
A truly wondrous sight. 

They did not speak a word or stir. 
Nor did they take a scat; 

But I was glad to see them all. 

They were so young and sweet. 

Green hoods they wore both neat and 
.small, 

Tliey were so very shy 

That when I welcomed one and all 

They did not make reply. 

And yet they said that \'cry soon 
The winter storms would bring 
The glory of another dawn, - 

The majesty of spring. The Pilgiim 
© 

A Prayer For When We Are Afraid 

Grant us, 0 God, in all the hazards 
of life, tlie courage which .stands not 
in the strength of the arm but in the 
stay of a good conscience. Be near 
ns'when we are afraid, when we should 
speak, and when we should be silent ; 
when we must do and when we must 
forbear ; in all time of temptation, 
danger, and difficulty, let ns not fall 
from Thee. 

© 

He who makes himself a worm 
cannot complain if he is crushed. 

Immanuel Kant 
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The Little Wonder 
Ships 

Clever Men Captured 
in the Wars 

WHAT NAPOLEON'S SAILORS 
DID IN OUR PRISONS 

Sir Henry Wellcomc’s models of 
.ships arc now being dispersed almost 
as widely as his well-known name. 

They were liis private hobby, a 
collection occupying him for forty years, 
and more envied by collectors of such 
delightful bits of history than the 
Medical Museum he bequeathed to the 
public. 

Many of the fully-rigged models are 
ill bone and ivoty, and some of the best 
were made by the French prisoners of 
irar at Portchester Castle, at the head 
of Portsmouth Harbour, during the wars 
with Napoleon on land and sea. 

Earning Pocket-Money 

Some 7000 French prisoners were 
lodged within, or just outside, these 
ancient walls, which had been a Roman 
fortress and a residence of Norman kings. 
They were sometimes badly lodged, but 
were on the whole well fed, and the 
offu^ers were allowed a measure of free¬ 
dom. The poorer prisoners, who would 
not othersviso have knonm what to do 
with their leisure, spent it in making 
ingenious bo.vcs and other toys to sell 
to visitors, aiid thus cant a little money. 

Their more elaborate workmanship 
was turned to making models of ships 
out of anything that came handy, and 
some of the best were laboriously built 
of carved fragments of the beef bones 
served out in the daily ration. Several 
of these models arc not' only of great 
ingenuity but are little Works of art, the 
spars and rigging as well as the hulls 
being models of accuracy and grace. 

Among the models of this period are 
a 108-gun four-decked French man-o’- 
war and 36-gun frigates ,of Nelson’s 
time. An earlier .model is a C6-gun 
frigate of 1770. The bone and ivory 
model became a fashion throughout the 
later years of the Georgian period, and 
was continued long after, as some of 
Sir Heniy Wellcome’s beautiful ex¬ 
amples show. Among such models is 
one recalling the voyage of the Erebus 
and Terror to the Antarctic. 

The Ship in the Bottle 

Less beautiful, but equally pleasing, 
arc models of fully-rigged sailing ships 
enclosed in wine bottles. The less 
elaborate ones may bo seen still in the 
windows of many shops and houses in 
old seaside ports like F'almouth and 
Plymouth, and most people begin by 
wondering how the ship got into the 
bottle. 

The explanation is that all the super¬ 
structure, masts, and sails and rigging 
are collapsible. They were folded on 
the deck of.the hull, which closer exam¬ 
ination shows to ha\’e always been small 
enough to be pushed tlirough the neck 
of the bottle. Then, when the model 
had been floated in, threads attached to 
the masts and rigging pulled them up- 
I'ight and into their places, so that the 
little barque scorned to be afloat in her 
cabined sea. 

Snapshots 

The bea.sts of the African jungle ai'c 
in for a pleasant surprise. 

Commander Gatti, the well-known 
African explorer, has invented a camera 
which is made and operated like a rifle. 
It is fired from the shoulder, and takes 
two pictures a second up to a range of 
400 yards. 

This new form of big game and 
jungle photography is called snap- 
.shooting, and is to be tried this year by 
Commander Qatti when ho leads an 
expedition into the Belgian Congo. 



The C N Tokens 


Who Wants a 
Book? 


The Giant David 


The offer of Book Tokens to C N 


readers has proved extremely popular, 
and hundreds of letters have been re¬ 
ceived asking for books of every kind. 

It has been good to see that most of 
the books asked for are of a serious 
nature, many for poetry, many for 
travel, some for books useful to students, 
and some lor the best fiction. It has been 
extremely difficult to judge among so 
many requests made in such interesting, 
letters. 

One of the letter rvriter.s, in asking for 
a book by Rudyard Kipling, tells us 
that she had the good fortune to know 
Kipling when he lived at Rottingdean. 
Ho would often speak to her about 
animals. They both had dogs, and both 
c.xcrciscd them by the pond or along the 
dills, often together. 

A Friend of Rider Haggard 

Another applicant, in asking for a 
book by Rider Haggard, tells us of her 
childhood memory of the author of King 
Solomon’s Mines. She lived with her 
parents on an Essex farm, and Mr 
Haggard would talk farming with her 
father, a simple man who knew much 
about agriculture. The rotation of 
crops was just ordinary work to the 
farmer, but Mr Haggard was studying 
why such a routine was followed, and was 
much interested in the farmer’s ex- 
pcricnee, " I can sec him now,” says 
this' lady, " just a simple, courteous 
gentleman, kind and homely. It amazes 
mo how such a flow of highly-coloured 
romance could come from such a per¬ 
sonality. I am always proud of the 
fact that in speaking of my father to a 
friend he described him as a most 
intelligent man.” 

A New Offer 

As the offer of a free book has proved 
so popular the Editor has decided to 
repeat it in slightly different fonn, 
though first of all ho has a number of 
awards to make from the mass of letters 
already received. Book Tokens arc this 
week being sent to the following : 

Edna Muriel Sloman of Ilford ; Jean 
'Walmsley of Blackburn ; George Arthur 
Clark of the Treloar Cripples Hospital, 
Alton ; Maurice Collins of West Bridg- 
ford, Nottingham , Maiy Hutchinson 
of Thirsk; Alice Brent of Belper; 
Eileen Flounders of Southend; and 
G. Appleby of Newark. The following 
are the books asked for : Quenncl’s 
Everyday Things, Shelley’s Poems, a 
Dictionary, Spenser’s Faerie Quecno, 
Arthur Mec’s Enchanted Land and 
Derbyshire, Milton’s Poems, and 'The 
Way Out by Sir George Paish. 

• The Editor wishes to announce that he 
ivill continue the offer of a booh each week 
to the reader ivho sends him the best letter 
asking for one, the book to be valued at 
anything np-to half a guinea. 

All Idlers must be accompanied with a slip 
containing the name and address of a new reader 
promising to take the paper for one month. ■ 

This slip should he enclosed in the letter, but 
separate from it, and all envelopes should be 
addressed to the Editor and marked Books. 

The Elephant Passes By 

An elephant passing along a street in 
Rangpur was made angry by a man who 
shouted at it. 

The elephant made a charge, and the 
man ran into his house while the 
mahout got the elephant under control. 
But it did not forget, for on returning 
by the same route in the evening the 
elephant dashed at the house with 
such force that it knocked clown the 
front wall. 


Cleaning the great statue of David in tho Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. 
The statue, which Is 17 feet 9 inches high, is a copy of Michael Angelo’s wonderful 

sculpture at Florence in Italy 

GOOD LUCK AND BAD UNCLE’S FISHPOT 


A Lesson in Being Good 
Neighbours 

Tlic philosopher, surveying his little 
world, finds continual cause to .say to 
the unthinking : 

Be tolerant, be hind, bo ready to 
share the burdens of the unfortunate. 
If you arc well-to-do and comfortable, 
do not attribute it entirely to your own 
effort; if you are citizens of a rich country. 
or a rich district, do not forget that 
others may be undeservedly poor ; if you 
belong to a prosperous trade, remember 
that no trade can ahvays be so. 

If we examine the various districts 
of our own land, how different we find 
them in point of prosperity ! They have 
the same laws and government, but how 
unequal their fate. Suppose wc measure 
by the official record of nnemployment. 
Wo find, for every 100 out of work, 
these lucky and unlucky districts : 

Lucky Districts Unlucky Districts 

London .. ' 6 Nortli-Eastern .. H 

Soutii-Eastem 7 North-Western.. 14 

Soutli-Western .. 8 Scotland .. .. 15 

Midlands .. .. 7 Wales .. .. 21 

Or sup))ose we turn to trades and 
make the .same test. We find various 
trades differing enormously in their 
fortunes. ' The figures show the per¬ 
centage out of work ill each trade. 

Lucky Trades Unlucky Trades 

Engineering .. 4 Cotton .. .. 12 

Piiper .... 4 

Motor-cars & Cycles 5 Coal-miuing .. 12 

Iron and Steel .. 10 siiipbuHjing .. 21 


A Catch for Blind Babies 

From Bermondsey, not a rich place, 
tho poor have just 'sent a New 'Vear’s 
present of £121 17s iid to some who arc , 
poorer than themselves. 

This is the gift for which they begin 
to collect every year before Christmas, 
when they pay a visit to Mr H. J. 
Uncle, the pawnbroker. On his counter, 
as the CN has noted in former years, 
is a bowl, into which he invites bis 
customers to drop a gift for the Sunshine 
Homes for Blind Babies. They' give 
freely, and the bowl, known to them as 
Uncle’s Fishpot, has grown fuller and 
fuller every year. 

They call it tlic Fishpot because Mr 
Uncle marks up the amounts received 
in a way of his own invention. Coppers 
are posted up as tiddlers, small silver as 
sprats, and larger coins as herrings or even 
as cod. . A goldfish is not unknown. 

Six years ago tho pot collected £6. 
This year the catch is a record. Alto¬ 
gether the pot’s collection amounts 
to ^300. 


Peel Pennies 


Wool 
Building 


10 

10 Public works 


37 


Those who live in a lucky district, 
or work in a lucky trade, should re¬ 
member the vicissitudes of the unlucky, 
So also it is between countries; wc 
should never allow ourselves to rejoice 
in the difficulties of a neighbour. 


In the year 1854 appeal was made 
to the working men of Britain for con¬ 
tributions to the Peel Memorial Fund, 
formed in gratitude for Sir Robert Peel’s 
legislation abolishing the tax on bread. 

One penny was the amount asked for 
from each subscriber and 400,000 work¬ 
ing men contributed >^1666. This was 
invested iu Gov'crnmont Stocks, and the 
interest every year has been spent oh 
books, maps, and other aids to know¬ 
ledge, and put at the disposal of tho 
general public in municipal libraries and 
other institutions. 

The committee of University College, 
London,pvho are the trustees, now invite 
applications for grants from the fund. 


NEW OFFER 
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A Martin- Luther 
of Our Time 


Dastor Niemollek’s, trial by , the 
; Nazis is likely . to make this 
hero into a martyr. 

This brave and outspoken leader of 
the; German Evangelical Church em¬ 
bodies for many thousand Germans 
the; profession of their faith that 
“ We Germans fear God and nothing 
else;” He has stood fast on the rock 
of his belief that God, not the State, 
is the only guardian of a man’s 
conscience. Martin Luther, long 
before him, declared in the German 
tongue that “ God is our stronghold.” 

He is no turbulent priest, but a 
soldier of Germany as well as of 
Christ’s Church. He has told in the 
story of his life (From U-boat to 
Pulpit) how he shared in the war witli 
its . honest enthusiasms, and the. 
awakening of all good patriotic in¬ 
stincts, and with what despair he 
witnessed the break-up and the Kcvolu- 
tiori which succeeded it. In his own 
words, a whole world sank under 
him at that time. Th'crc remained 
only to him the dawning light of the 
knowledge that behind all earthly, 
proceedings was the necessity of 
making God’s truth. His law and 
His mercy, the supreme issue in the 
life of the German people. 

The Thrilling Cruise of 
a U-boat 

JsJONE can live or die without the 
Word of God, says this most 
valiant of the German people : 

“ This Word is the gift that God 
has entrusted to the Church, in 
order that our people should not lack 
eternal goodness and that the great 
work of unifying and elevating them, 
which we have begun, should receive 
a lasting stability,” 


Ilecause Martin Nicmoller, has per¬ 
sisted that he must render to Cac.sar 
the things that are Caesar’s and above 
all must render to God the things that 
arc God’s, he finds himself brought 
to trial after six months in prison. 
Other pastors who followed his lead 
have been released, but he has been 
brought to trial as the bead and 
front of offending, and while he has 
been in prison the legal advi.scrs of 
his Nazi enemies have sought high 
and low for grounds of accusation 
against him. 

What have they against him ? 
Not that he fails as a good citizen, 
a determined fighter in Germany’s 
cause. The first part of his auto¬ 
biography, when be was in the 
submarine U C 6y, might have been 
written by a high-spirited, capable 
young naval officer, who looked on 
the l)right face of danger without 
shrinking, and would have thought his 
life a meet sacrifice for his country. 

Simply and courageously is his 
story told of the U-boat’s crui.se, 
north of the Shctlands, in a wide 
Atlantic sweep to reach the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; of the perilous ]Eassagc 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
when delay permitted of no sub¬ 
mergence ; and of the arrival in the 
Adriatic. Any reader, English or 
German, might feel a sympathetic 
interest in tlic voyage. There arc 
successes and failures, hairbreadth 
escapes, and now and then a triumph 
marred by the incscajrablc reflection 
that other brave men have lost their 
lives, and the only excuse is that 
War is War. 

The thrilling chapters of mine- 
laying and depth charges, of commerce 
dcstrd3dng and of jiursuing destroyers, 
come to an end at Pola, where in 
dock thc'crcw of the .subinarine learn 
thfit the German front is collapsing. 
Finalhy just before the Armistice 
of 1918, orders arc received that all 
scawortli}' boats arc. to return to 
Germany—there to make a last stand. 

“ Silently we go, a beaten army ; 
our star has set,” wrote Hlartin Nic- 
mollcr in the bitterness of defeat for 


his country. ; Back the submarine 
came' the way' she wcht,“ tbrough 
the Straits; past the coast of Portugal, 
up; to tlic -North Atlantic, and once 
more round the northernmost point of 
the Shettaiuls—to Kiel and home. But 
there was to bc.no last stand. The 
first intimation Lieutenant Nicmoller 
had of the changed order was-that a 
deputation from a Soldiers Council 
arrived to say that his commander. 
Lieutenant Topp, had been discharged. 

" Tell your council,” said young 
Nicmoller, “ that I am not carrying 
on without him.” So tlic deputation ’ 
reinstated Lieutenant Topp. But 
during those first days in Kiel his 
subordinate declared he felt a stranger 
in hi.s own countr\^ 

A Brave Man Who Refused 
to Surrender His Boats 

J-Je was to feel stranger 3'ct. In 
January 1919 he received an order 
to take two submarines to Scapa Flow, 
there to be surrendered in compliance 
witli the terms of the Armistice. He • 
rushed in towering indignation to the 
office of the Inspector-General of 
Submarines, and was at last admitted 
to the presence of Commodore Hein¬ 
rich. To him he held out the written 
order. “ Whj" do 3'ou not projiosc to 
carry this order out ? ” demanded the 
commodore; and Nicmoller replied, 

" I have sailed in submarines for three 
years, fighting against England, sir. 

I have neither sought nor concluded 
this armistice. As far as I am con¬ 
cerned the people who promised our 
submarines to England can take them 
over. I will not do it ! ” 

Nor did he; he was excused— 
though 3^cars afterwards Commodore 
Heinrich told him he was glad he had 
refused. But, as Martin Luther would 
have said, he could do no other. 

Anxious 3'-cars were to follow for a 
man without profession. His mind and 
heart revolted against entering the 
public service in any other capacity, 
liven his love for his country was 
.shaken. He became in turn a teacher, 
a farmer, and all the time his mind was 
half unconsciously turning to his real 
calling in life, a fisher of .souls. He be¬ 
came a pastor. He has said that then 
lie saw how all his difficulties and trials 
hatl led him to that goal by the unseen 
path, aiid by that path alone. 

This is the man whom no packed tribunal 
can compel to diverge from the duty which 
he sees plain before him. It is not Niemoiier 
' who at this trial is on his defence ; it is 
Nazism. 


Martin Niemoiier as a young suhmarine officer, and a U-boat of the type he commanded in the war 


The portrait is given by courtesy of William Hodge & Company Limited, publishers of Niemoller’s book, from U-boat to Pulpit 


T/ie Childre7i 


Jt. 



I T will he long 3^cars before the greati : 

winds and storms, of Jannary are- 
forgotten in many parts of the::-, 
country. These great dramatic hours-, 
of Nature are rare enough -for us tO" - 
remember all our lives. 

We go to sleep at night and even the 
face of- the earth is different in the 
morning. The ivy is stripped off the 
old church tower, the elms that have 
stood 300 3'cars arc stricken to tlr’ 
ground. We take up the telephone 
and it will not work. In an hour the 
world has changed,. the face of the 
earth and the conditions of 'our lives.. 
The trees that were the glory of the 
earth, the great systems of com- 
mimication that arc perhaps the 
highest achievements of man, come 
toppling down. Human life is swept 
awa3', and the cattle on a thousand 1 
hills, and terror flics through villages 
and towns. 

Soon all things arc fight again; 
we can ring up whom we will, go where ■■ 
we will. But tomorrow the storm may' 
come again, and we feel, as we think;i 
of it, the helplessness of man. 

With all his powers he is apparently'- 
farther today from controlling storms;: 
and winds than he was a thousand I 
years ago from sending the Queen 
Mar3' across the sea or building up 1 
St Paul’s. In these wild hours of} 
Nature, when she breaks through her 
eternal calm, the man vvho is conquer- ■ 
ing the earth is still as a grain of dust., - 

Boiiiiclless Powers For Ever 
Working Round About Us < 

were the wild winds sa3dng ? 
Perhaps they were reminding us 
once more that behind our lives lie .'i. 
mighty things we do not understand.. ' 
The .sleepless ministers of Nature move 
on sileiitb'. Centuries are as nothing 
to them ; a thousand 3'cars with God 
arc as a day. 

The lesson of the storm, the voice 
crying in the wind, holds something, 
precious for. us all; let it stamp upon 
our minds.the thought of the boundless 
powers for ever working round about;’ 
us, un.sccn-and alLungucsscd at, yet .) 
vital to peoples and armies and nations io 
in every hour-that they exist. Thccd 
invisible powers of Nature, of wbich 
we think so little, arc the foundations 
on which nations rest. . Without them 
Europe is nothing. 

A war goes on, and . such a com¬ 
motion there is above ground as never ,i- 
man has .seen before, but beneath, an ■ 
inch or t\Vo below the tread of feet, 
work silently, without ceasing, the’ ■ 
powers upon which single . men and 
great battalions depend. Pick up a 
grain of soil and look at it, and it is 
nothing; you throw it down. But 
that grain of soil is a workshop beside 
which an arsenal is simplicity itself. 

It is packed with millions ' of living 
workers, all working to one end. They 
work in S3'mpathy and arc never still; 
they never strike and never mutiny. . 
If there could be such order in a ; 
human S3'stcm the affairs of a nation 
would work so smoothly and so < 
regularly that nothing would ever go i 
wrong. Under the snows of winter lie 
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the makers of the spring, the bringers of 
summer—millions of creatures no eye 
can sec, with jjowers no mind can grasp. 
They can take the invisible powers 
in the air, and with the help of other 
tiny things turn them into gardens full 
of roses and forests full of oaks, or 
into waving fields of, golden corn. 
It is not just chance that these things 
come ; , they arc as much made by 
living creatures, by the expenditure of 
I- energy, and the working of laws, as a 
' table or a rifle or a loaf of bread. We 
do not see the workers : that is all. ■ 

The Winds That Keep Clean 
the Face of the Land 

go the silent powers of Nature work 
! their way into all ()ur lives. The 

storm is for a season, but the calm is for 
, all time ; and in the calm that comes 
upon the world when the storm is still 
how wonderful docs Nature^seem! 

;,;j The familiar things that made up the 
i, , storm arc the oldest things on earth. 

,I, From the beginning of the world they 
h have been wliat they arc. For ever 
the winds have been rushing round the 
>' world, keeping hills and valleys, 
deserts and plains, streets and lanes, 
sweet and clean. For ever the waves of 
the sea have been rolling on and on. 
They have been moving as we sec 
them, cfecping'up in calm, tossing in 
storm, since the foundations of the 
earth were laid. For ever the rain has 
been falling, since the daj^s when it fell 
red-hot, before the earth had shape or 
form. 

, But age is not the only wonder of 
the storm., We have seen its power and 
h ''felt it, but who, as the rain splashes 
‘ -into his face, thinks of where that drop 

■ of water may have been? It may 
••■'’•liave been to the lowermost depths of 

the sea. It may have been up among 
the clouds on an eagle’s wing. It 
]nay have formed a dewdrop on a 
golden daffodil. It may have fallen 
on a monarch’s crown. It may have 
been around the earth ten thousand 
times. And now it takes its place in 
this great mobilisation of water-drops 
that wc call a storm. 

i^'.The Still Small Voice That 
Comes Out of the Storm 

read in,the papers of the catas¬ 
trophe in which it has' had its 
share, brit the raindrop and the storm 
arc not things of evil. The harm that 
, Nature docs to us is talked about; the 
good is often passed in silence. These 

■ ■ waters that pour down in torrents of 

terror have power for good beyond our 
understanding. If wc will let them, 
they will drive our mills and grind our 
corn and work our engines and fac¬ 
tories ; they will light our streets and 
wash them clean ; they will help us, 
if we will store them uj), to balance the 
conditions of the wcatlicr over which 
man so far has won no mastery. Here 
lies the power if wc will use it. 

So out of the storm comes a still 
small voice. The forces of Nature, 

. beyond all men’s control, bring men 
and forests toppling down. But the 
forces of Nature, on tbe day when man 
■: controls them, will lift up and ennoble 
life and make this earth a paradise. 



A 4000-ton steamship battling against an Atlantic storm 
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Telling the News 
Through the Ages 


W HEN all the arts of science break 
down wo have a knack of liarking 
back successfully to methods which 
served their purposes in the twilight of 
the human race, i 

One of the most thrilling examines is 
one of which we have all been reading, 
the sending of a message from the ground 
to aeroplanes flying overhead after an 
accident in the wilds of Scotland. The 
reseners of a lost pilot sought to signal by 
letters formed frofn pieces of the wrecked 
machine, but, this failing, they lay down 
on the ground and spelled out, with their 
own bodies, the word, ALIVE, to the great 
comfort of the men flying above them. 

Savages could not equal this feat, for 
they cannot spell, but they have methods 
of signalling, apart from their drum-taps,_ 
that baffle Europeans. Messages travel 
through the wilds of India and Africa 
with almost incredible .speed, jrassing 
mysteriously from man to man and from 
tribe to tribe over immense distances. 

Light and sound have served civilised 
man from the earliest recorded ages. 
Agamemnon is .said to have signalled 
by fires the news of the fall of Troy ; 
Alexander and his Greeks transmitted 
their messages by speaking trumijcts. 
More than 20 centuries ago Polybius 
described a system of signalling by moans 
of which messages were telegraphed by 
words spelled out letter by letter. 

For this plan the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet were arranged in five columns. By 
holding up a number of torches succes¬ 
sively the signaller showed, first the 
column in which the letter occurred, 
and next the numerical position of the 
letter in that column ; and so words and 
sentences were slowly spelled out, read 
at a distance, and transmitted b}^ one 
receiver after another. 

The First Electric Telegraph 

The ancient sea battles of which we 
read as deciding the fate of empires were 
controlled by very primitive signalling. 
Often the ships were close enough 
together for 'orders to'' be shouted; 
otherwise a shield would serve the 
commander turning it this side and that 
to indicate the course he desired the 
other vc.sscls to steer. 

The first electric telegraph was made 
by Sir Francis Ronalds in his London 
garden. Having fixed up eight miles of 
wire, he discharged a current from an 
accumulator through his own body to a 
pistol at the other end of the wire. The 
current passed, gave him a great shock, 
and fired the pistol, whereupon he 
designed a true signalling telegraph and 
took it to the Admiralty. But the wars 
were over and Napoleon a prisoner in 
St ticlena, .so the Admiralty told the 


inventor that telegraphy of any kind 
was totally unnecessary. 

Sixty years later David Edward 
Hughes was walking about very near 
where Broadcasting House now stands, 
transmitting ami receiving the first of 
wireless messages, an invention scorned 
as impossible by the scientific wiseacres 
of the age, whose doubt caused the 
genius to put aside his incomparable 
invention and delayed wireless for a 
generation. 

Take away ivireless and the telegraph, 
however, and wo are back again with the 
primitives, and, as with the resourceful 
men of Kincardineshire, must prostrate 
ourselves on the ground and spell out 
with onr bodies tidings for men flying 
high above us in the clouds. 


A Little Child 
Shall Lead Them 


' A little child shall lead them, wc arc told. 
2 'his is the story of a little child which 
may still he rcnlcmhered in Japan today. 

W HEN the first Japanese Ambassador 
to our Court arrived in London 
last centmy both he and his staff were 
received w'ith the greatest kindness; 
they w'cre shown our collection of treaties 
with foreign Pow'crs, and were instructed 
in the arts and mc'lhods by which we are 
governed. Japan w'as then entering on 
her career as a World Power, and wo had 
much to teach that she was glad to learn. 

The first ambassador learned his 
lesson, .w'ent home, and wms succeeded 
licre,p3 years ago, by a second, Wooyeno 
Kagenori, to whose wife a child was born 
in London. Recalled to take up the 
position of Foreign Minister at home. 


The Patchwork Quilt 


T his is a true story of a patchwork 
quilt which helped to spread the 
Gospel. ' . 

It W'as made by a poor old w'oman. 
She belonged to a church in England, 
w'hich some years before had been proud 
to sec one of its Sunday-school scholars 
go out to Africa as a missionary'. 

Full of enthusiasm, the young man 
dreamed of the time when he could 
build a little chapel; and one day it 
seemed as if his dream were coming 
true, for the native chief of that dis¬ 
trict was willing to sell a piece of land 
if he could pay the high price demanded. 

The missionary wrote home to the 
churcli of his boyhood, told the people 
of liis chance, and begged them to help. 
They did. Organising a sale of work, the 
ladie.s scw'cd week after week. All their 
w'ork W'as beautiful except one gift, a 
patchwork quilt, its patches sewn to¬ 
gether with coarse thread, its colours 
crude and ill-matched. 

Most of the articles were sold, but no 
one bought the patchw’ork quilt, and 
the ladies were not surprised. It had 
been kind of the old w'oman to make it, 
but it was good for nothing. 

What should be done with it ? They 
could not give it aw'ay ; it was too ugly. 
They dare not burn it lest the old 
woman should hear of it and be grieved. 
Then someone suggested that the odd¬ 
ments left over from the sale, including 
the patchw'ork quilt, should be sent out 
to Africa. 

The money which had been raised w'as 
sent to the missionary with a letter 
saying a parcel was on its way ; but 
when the letter reached the missionary 
he found the money w'as not enough. 


'He w'cnt to the chief and tried to bar¬ 
gain with him ; but the fellow refused 
to lower his price. 

It was a sad young missionary who 
unpacked the parcel of goods from his 
home church w'hcn at last it arrived. 
The dainty garments ho knew would 
sell for a few handfuls of meal or 
bunches of fruit, no more ; and as for 
the patchwork quilt, he wondered what 
the ladies at homo had been thinking 
about to send it to a country wdiere the 
greatest difficulty of allw'asto keep cool. 

One day he announced his sale, and 
the people of the village flocked to sec 
what they could buy# The chief w'as 
among them. He had no eyes for the 
garments which had been made by 
well-to-do ladies with clever fingers. 
Ho W'as not interested in lace and silk. 
The one thing upon which he set his 
heart was the bright patchwork quilt, 
with its dazzling patches of green and 
blue and yellow and crimson. It fas¬ 
cinated him. He fingered it. He threw 
it over his broad black shoulders. He 
strutted about in it. And at last he 
begged the missionai-y to .sell it, 

The missionary, hiding a smile, said 
'that it had been made far across the 
sea; there was no other like it. 

“ If you w'ill give me thi.s marvellous 
garment,” said the chief, “ I will give 
you the piece of land you want.” 

The bargain was struck. ' The chief 
W'as delighted, the missionary thankful; 
and when, weeks after, his story of what 
the patchwork quilt had done reached 
his home town there was a poor old 
w'oman whose heart was filled with joy 
because the work of her fingers had been 
so richly blessed. ' 


Kagenori sailed w'ith his wife and child, 
leaving many friends behind him. 

Unfortunately the voyage w'as made 
during the hottest season of the year, 
and in the insufferable heat of the Red 
Sea the child died, leaving its parents 
heartbroken. There w'as but time lor a 
hurried funeral in the cemetery at Aden, 
for the steamer had forthw'ith to con¬ 
tinue its way to India and the Far East, 
so there the beloved little one was left 
in an unmarked grave. 

Within a year Suzuki Kinso, Secretary 
of the Japanese Embassy in London, 
W'as also recalled to Japan, and the 
bereaved parents asked him to have a 
tombstone prepared and inscribed in 
London, and to set it up over the little 
grave in Aden w'hen his ship called there. 
Suzuki Kinso appealed in his difficulty 
to his English friend. Sir Edward 
Hcrtslct of the Foreign Office, whose 
delightful book on that Department tells 
the touching story. 

The stone was carved and made ready, 
but the difficulty' w'as that the steamer 
by W'hich Kinso was to travel could make 
only the briefest pause at Aden, and 
Ivinso did not know where the grave lay'. 

Sir Edward consulted various high 
officials ill London, and finally' enlisted 
the good offices of Sir William Mere- 
w'cther, w'ho had formerly governed 
Aden. We had no cable or w'ircless 
station at Aden then, so nothing could 
be done in advance, but it was arranged 
that- Kinso should make himself known 
immediately on arriving at the port, 
where a letter would be instantly sent 
up to the British Resident. 

In Our National Records 

The moment the ship-reached Aden 
these instructions were followed; the 
Resident sent his carriage down to the 
ship for Kinso, and boro him, w'ith the 
little tombstone, to the cemetery. 
There the British Chaplain w'as waiting, 
and last lionours were pafd to the tiny 
daughter of Japan sleeping under the 
British flag, .with all the solemnity and 
loving-kindness that might have graced 
the obsequies of a groat man. 

All the arrangements w'ero made and 
all the fees paid by the British Foreign 
Office, in whose records the story lives. 
W'ith those of kings and princes and 
potentates of high renow'n. 

Japan must have a record of it too, 
for before his departure Suzuki Kinso 
bogged as a crowning favour the letter 
W'hich Sir William Mercw’cthcr had 
W'ritteii to Sir Edward Hcrtslet, telling 
of the arrangements that had been made 
in the matter. This, Suzuki said, ho 
would show to his countrymen in proof 
of the kindly conduct of the British. 


Scenes From the Iew Disney Film of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 



Walt Disney, creator of the Mickey Mouse and Silly Symphony films, has produced the first full-length animated cartoon. It Is in full colour 
and tells the story of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. The film is said to have cost £ 300,000 and it wili be seen in London shortly 
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CORNWALL’S Book Wliat of Our Peasantry? 


In the King’s England 
Series 

CHORUS OF WELCOME 

The latest voliune in the Editor’s new 
Domesday Book is Cornwall, published at 
_ 7 s 6d by, Hodder and Stoughton. The C N, 
instead of reviewing the volume itself, chooses 
the following from the reviews of otlier papers, 
mostly Cornish. 

A book which will enrich a million 
holidays, and show oven Cornishnlcn 
how little they know about their own 
county. Birmingham Gazette 

An attractive volume telling of the 
archaeological treasures, legends, and 
historic relics of England’s southernmost 
county. For those who would wander 
amid the past this book is an indis¬ 
pensable companion. 

Leicester Evening Mail 

After reading Mr Arthur Mce’s Corn¬ 
wall even a Cornishman must be im¬ 
pressed by his own incomplete knowledge 
of his county. At a moderate estimate 
many months of exploration and expedi¬ 
tion must have been necessary to compile 
such a study of Britain’s most mysterious 
:oimty. We need not marvel at the 
irresentationbf this cs.say, for it displays 
the clear picturcsciue phraseology em¬ 
ployed by Mr Mcc when he edited the 
Children’s Encyclopedia. His main 
achievement is that this essay provides 
in a compact 300 page.s a detailed sketch 
of Cornwall’s history, topography, 
natural beauty, and legend. 

Western Morning News 

Arthur Mee, well-known and beloved 
editor of many inimitable children’s 
books, has' just produced a book of 
Cornwall, in which he has collected all 
the fascinating legends and historical 
gems that bejewel the name of Cornwall. 
Never before have these treasures of 
information been so exhaustively mined, 
never so lovingly coerced from half¬ 
shadow into light For those unfortunate 
people who are destined never to see 
" the end of England,” Arthur Mee has 
created a dream country so powerfully 
redolent of the spirit of Cornwall that 
every reader may close the book saying 
with truth, “ I know and love Cornwall.” 


CwEET, Auburn, loveliest village of 
^ the plain, sang Goldsmith in 
his lament for the Deserted Village. 

That great poem was written in 1770. 
Goldsmith’s life covered the most 
striking years of change in English 
economic histoiy. Tlic steam engine 
was coming in, with the great improve¬ 
ments by James Watt. The coal-mines 
were getting seriously to w'orlr, and rural 
labourers flocked to the pit-heads to 
get bigger wages than the poor agricul¬ 
tural rates—and in the process to 
abandon the light of the sun. The 
Industrial Revolution may be said to 
have begun seriously about 1750. 

• That was five generations ago, but 
how close to us it is in human history ! 
Now, after a period of rapid develop¬ 
ment, our “ bold peasantiy, their 
country’s pride ” has nearly vanished, 
and we have to face the desertion, not 
of Sweet Auburn, but of some of the 
mining districts that ruined her.'Thcsc, 
alas, arc not sweet, save in the.clemental 
goodness that belongs to all humanity. 


The Royal Geographical Society has 
been listening to a paper by Mr Arthur 
E. Smiles, dealing with the population 
changes in the colliery districts of 
Northumberland and Durham. Very 
aptly he calls mining " a form of 
destructive .exploitation of the earth’s 
resources.” It docs not develop the 
Good Earth that is the mother of us 
all, but destroys it for ever. 

Some of our coal villages are now 
derelict, without any hope either of 
mining revival or of the establishment 
of alternative trades, and the only 
solution to the social problem thus 
caused seems to be transference of their 
population to more prosperous areas. 
But the migration of population within 
a country is a very difficult matter, only 
to be accomplished with the aid of the 
Government. 

How many realise, we wonder, that 
in our country today arc no fewer than 
100,000 miners still unemployed ? How 
much we owe the miners ! How have 
we repaid the debt ? 


21 Years Captive 


A Hungarian who fought for his 
country against Russia in the Great 
War has Just made his way home-to 
Budapest after having been a prisoner 
for 21 years. 

After capture in the war he was sent 
to Siberia, and the coming of peace 
brought him no release, for he and 
hundreds of his fellow-countrymen who 
are still there were simply forgotten. 

The treatment of prisoners has alwa5's 
been one of the most difficult problems 
of war. In ancient days the men were 
all 'killed, and the women and children 
enslaved. More or less that hideous 
system lasted until the time of Dante, 
and afterwards there grew up the 
practice of ransom, with our own king 
Cocur de Lion as a notable example a 
century earlier. 

With the Barbary Corsairs the seizure 
and holding of unhappy captives to 


ransom was an organi.scd industry, 
the author of Don Quixote being an 
illustrious victim, for Cervantes was 
made a slave in the galleys. Then the 
idea of exchanging prisoners came 
slowly, into use, but Napoleon shame¬ 
lessly slaughtered all the Turks he took 
at Jaffa. 

His English prisoners spent many 
years of confinement in France, where 
civilians were detained so long that 
children born in captivity at last came 
to England unable to speak a word of 
their mother tongue. 

Napoleon had over ten thousand 
English prisoners before Waterloo, but 
we for our part had over 47,000 French 
prisoners for many years. 

Some of them turned craftsmen, and 
to beguile their weary days made little 
ships from bones, as we explain in 
another article this week. 


Visit to a Forgotten People 


Culture in 
Soviet Russia 

Fine Theatres and Plays 
For Children 

Less than half of the Soviet popula¬ 
tion, taking Europe and Asia together, 
consists of Russians.- Yet in the old 
Russian Empire all the theatres rvere 
Russian. The great non-Russian popula¬ 
tions knew nothing of the drama. 

Today drama is cultivated throughout 
the mighty Soviet territories of eight 
million square miles. There are not only 
413 theatres giving perform.anccs in the 
Russian language, but 54 in Ukrainian, 
24 in Uzbek, 44 in Armenian, 23 in 
Georgian, 15 in 'Tatar, but many using 
other languages. The total is over 700. 

Over TOO languages are spoken in 
Sovietland ; and some of them had until 
lately no written alphabet. It is remark¬ 
able that certain small peoples having 
no written language until a few years ago 
should now be listening to original 
plays written in their ow-n languages. 

Village Plays 

As many as 200 theatres arc in farming 
districts. Each company tours a district, 
so that the most remote village can 
enjoy a play. 

Great plays, including the works of 
Shakespeare, Gorky, Goldoni, Balzac, 
Tolstoy, Schiller, Pushkin, and Lope de 
Vega, are often performed. Such plays 
have, of course, to be translated into 
many languages. 

There are already 104 children’s 
theatres in the Union, performing in 21 
different languages. 

What is very remarkable about these 
theatres is the high standard of pro¬ 
duction. The scenic effects, the dresses, 
are original and truly artistic. The 
playing, to.o, has merit. 

Films are highly developed, and many 
Russian pictures have earned high praise 
abroad. There are thousands of kinemas, 
and it is notable that they often deal 
with events in history. 

The Myall Tribe & the 


Royal Cornwall Gazette 

One of the most interesting books ever 
published on the delectable Duchy, full 
of interest from beginning to end to 
every lover of Cornwall. The text 
includes more details than we have ever 
seen before. St Ives Times 

Mr Mee’s book about Cornwall is well 
written ; he contrives to give an immense 
amount of information without being 
dry ; and he is equally good on the 
aesthetic and the historical aspects of 
his subject. His arrangement being 
alphabetical, there is no need for looking 
up places in an index, and he has really 
covered the ground. His photographs of 
landscapes, churches, and country houses 
are exceptionally good. 

Sir John Squire in the Telegraph 

"There, have been many books on 
Cornwall, but never one like this,” and 
truer words were never written, for in 
prose and picture the book presents 
Cornwall as we. have never seen it done 
before. Coniisli Guardian 

OUR NINTH WAR HORSE 

Oxford Buys It 

An Oxford reader has had a happy 
and generous thought iir sending us 
the balance of his donation, making in 
all ten. pounds, the purchase price of an 
old war horSe. Other gifts come from 
Bakcwcll, North London, Colchester, 
Macclesfield, and, Ilford, bringing our 
sum total toY95 14s. 


Safety films in which children and 
teachers will act are to be made by the 
Merton and Morden Safety Committee. 


A DISTINGUISHED German woman 
writer, Ma.xa Nordau, has recently 
paid a visit to a very remarkable 
forgotten people. 

They are the Jewnsh cave-dwcllcrs of 
Matmata, who live in an underground 
c'ity cut out from caves in the desert 
near Tunis. 

For centuries the little community 
has lived here, hardly ever visited by 
the outside world. They arc the last 
of the Tunisian cave-dwellers. 

The entrances to their city arc hardly 
noticeable. But they lead down into 
the earth through bo’rings which might 
have been made by giant ants into a 
white town with streets, shops, and 
little squares, a complete subterranean 
community. 

The soil is chalk, and therefore easily 
cut aiid bored. When a family wishes 

Building 

T he recent statement of the C N that, 
owing to the incurably oily condition 
of the hide, no whale can ever be exhibited 
as a stuffed specimen at our Natural 
History Museum, was received by some 
of our readers not only with kirprise but 
with incredulity. 

The difficulty abides, so, in order to 
show what that giant, the blue whale, is 
like, experts in the subject at the 
museum are. now building one. There is 
already the skeleton of an 82 feet blue 
whale in the museum’s Whale Hall, but 
as an example of the species has been 
known to measure 103 feet, and to weigh 
about 150 tons, a compromise is being 
observed with the new model, which 
will reproduce the diiheiisions of one 
described bv the Discovery Antarctic 


to move into a new home it carves one 
out of the chalky rock. Furniture is 
cut from blocks of chalk into the shapes 
of beds, tables, benches, and shelves. 
Even cupboards arc cut out of the chalk, 
all beautifully coloured and elaborately 
decorated. 

The people of Matmata live a primi¬ 
tive life, as their ancestors did before 
them. Nevertheless, they are still crafts¬ 
men, working as artists in metal and 
making carpets and fabrics of Lastc and 
quality for their own use. 

Living as they do beneath the earth, 
their skins are almost as white as the 
chalk in which they live. 'Very rarely 
do they come out into the sunlight, save 
for an occasional excursion A shy and 
silent people, particularly the ^\'omc^ 
and children, they arc attractive to look 
at, grave and courteous in their manner. 

a Whale 

expedition, go feet long and 18 feet deep, 
representing a weight which is cstimatctl' 
at about 120 tons. 

■ Tliis will be the biggest whale model 
in the world, the product of eight 
months of work, and it will faithfully 
follow the scale and scientific particulars 
■furnished by the men who saw the 
original in the sea. 

The structure, first designed on a scale 
of an inch to a foot, is finally built up of 
a maze of. wood latticework, which is 
afterwards covered with fine wire netting 
on which plaster is laid. The surface, 
which will extend to goo. square feet, 
will then be coloured, like life, and we 
shall know at la^t . exactly what the 
greatest of all the world’s living animals- 
rcally looks like. 


White Man's Cattle 

We arc informed by an Aiistralian 
correspondent- that spearing the white 
man’s cattle is unhappily still a favourite 
occupation of the Australian aboriginal 
on the outskirts of civilisation. 

Tlie Myall tribe in the coastal areas 
of the Northern Territory and in the 
north-west of Western Australia con¬ 
tinue to take a heavy toll of cattle, and 
arc cunning enough to do so in isolated 
areas where chances of being caught are 
small. They are a great annoyance to 
station managers, as repeated attacks 
make cattle wild. It has been noticed 
that cattle in the Myall countiy arc very 
nervous at night, the slightest sound 
making them afraid of Myall spearmen, 
and they arc liable to stampede. 

Perhaps it may seem only logical to 
these wild tribes that the original owners 
of the country should feel entitled to 
help themselves to food, especially as 
the coming of civilisation drove away the 
native game they lived on. 


“ 25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of February 1913 

Six Hundred Birds Co to Canada. A num¬ 
ber of Englishmen livdng in British 
Columbia are carrjdng out a beautiful 
idea. They arc introducing English 
song-birds to Canada. ■ 

\ The birds so far chosen are. gold¬ 
finches, linnets, robins, blue-tits, and 
larks. Although Canada has a noble 
array of animals—bears, deer, wolves,' 
foxes, martens, and so on—she has few 
song-birds, and the hearts of her 
settlers pine for the wild, sweet notes 
heard in the woods of the homeland. 
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Early in the looming 


Robot OF THE Navy 

An Uncanny Spectacle 

, HMS Centurion, the Navy’s 15,000- 
toii robot battleship, which has a new 
commanding officer in Captain Collison, 
is now at Malta in preparation lor her 
first big “'shoot ” of the year. 

During their Spring Cruise ships of 
the Mediterranean Fleet will practise 
gunnery on her, from the battleships 
with 16-inch guns to the smaller 
destroyers -with 4-inch guns. Sub¬ 
sequently the Centurion will return to 
home waters and provide further realistic 
target practice for coastal forts and 
aircraft, and ships of the. Home Fleet. 

When under fire she is crewless, being 
controlled by wireless by the destroyer 
Shikari, which follows some miles astern. 
Electrical impulses dialed out from the 
.Shikari arc amplified by valves so that 
they operate the steam pressure on the 
Centurion’s engines and helm, causing 
her to increase or decrease speed,, alter 
course, put up defensive smoko clouds, 
and perform evolutions like a real battle¬ 
ship under fire. 

It is uncanny to watch from the 
control ship the huge leviathan steaming 
along without a soul aboard, particularly 
at night, when she looms ahead like a 
giant phantom in the darkness. 

Shooting at her at night makes an 
impressive sight. Starsholls light up a 
fiery ocean for miles round, while from 
the outer rim of darkness powerful guns 
boom and flare out with big lightning 
flashes as they hurl shells weighing 
as much as a ton at the target. 

International Prizes 

An international essay competition 
for young people from 14 to 22 years is 
being held this year, the subject Christ 
and_ World Friendship, and the iirizos 
of 50 to 500 Swiss francs. Particulars arc 
obtainable from tlie British Christian 
Council, I Arundel Street, W C 2. 


^OMPLAiNTS are being made that the 
Government is not doing enough 
to give effect to its campaign for 
physical fitness, and it is suggested that 
the BBC should broadcast exercises. 

While everybody desires to see the 
ideals of fitness of mind and body 
attained with the least possible delay, 
there arc athletes in our midst, young 
men and women who work all day in 
offices, factories, shops, who have suffi¬ 
cient zest and strength of purpose to 
keep up a modest system of training and 
exercise without the luxury of wireless 
instruction. 

Such men and women, although they 
have not the genius of Sir Walter Scott, 
maintain the tradition of that hero of 
the pen and of manly vigour. Scott was 
crippled in one foot as the result of 
infantile, paralysis, by which he was 
attacked in childhood, yet no man 
walked or rode farther, no man engaged 


in more vigorous physical exercises, to 
say nothing of his intelligent labours. 

He began his day with- a " daily 
dozen” of an exceptional kind. His 
dumb-bells were a blacksmith’s anvil, 
which, in his youth and early manhood, 
he could raise with one hand. But he 
could perform tliis feat only imme¬ 
diately after rising. It required his full 
strength, undiminished by any physical 
exertion, he said, and that condition 
was possible in the early morning, which 
w.as a sort of clearing-house period for 
all his intellectual difficulties. If over¬ 
night he could not sec his way to a 
dramatic or logical development of the 
plot fora novel, if he could not continue 
a poem of his own or remember a 
quotation from one, he put it aside until 
morning. Then, during the fir.st half 
hour of his day, inspiration rushed 
upon him, imagination and invention 
restored to full flow, and ideas came fast. 


East Meets West 

After 2263 Years 

Dr Ernest Barker is our authority 
for saying that the last scientific 
mission from the West to India before 
the recent Science Congress was that of 
the scholars who accompanied A lexander 
about 325 n c. 

Better late than never. The delegates 
at the recent congress were enchanted 
by the generous hospitality shown them, 
and by the precious friendships they 
made with Indians who are knit together 
with them “ by the greatest of bonds, 
the common search for truth.” 

An old pupil of Dr Barker’s, an Indian, 
told him that " India is much more 
likely to bo kept within the British 
Commonwealth by cultural than by 
political bonds.” 

Dr Barker wishes some benefactor 
would institute a fund to finance travel¬ 
ling fellowships in India. 

“ Ideals (he says) must be clothed in 
flesh and become persons in order to 
be loved and freely followed. Personal 
friendships, personal relations, in a word, 
the marriage of true minds, are the 
things that count; and ho who would 
help to produce such a marriage between 
Great Britain and India would be tho 
greatest of benefactors.” 

The Long Way Home 

Pigeons belonging to members of 
Now Zealand Homing Pigeon clubs had 
a long flight the other day. 

There were 130 of them and tlicy w’crc 
released from the Awatea, tho new ship 
running betw'ccn New Zealand and 
Sydney, when tho vessel was passing 
Three Kings Island on the voyage to 
Australia. They circled a few' times 
on being set free, and then flew off 
tow'ard their homos, 500 miles away. 


A lighthouse 23 feet high i.s being 
built of coral on the highest point of 
Howland Island in the Pacific, in 
memory of Amelia Earhart. 


Germany Tightens Her Belt 


G krmany is making many sacrifices 
to live uj) to her Four-Year Plan. 
This plan, w'hich is to provide W'ork 
for all and malcc the fatherland inde¬ 
pendent of the rest of the world, .seems 
framed on the lines of the lament in 
Alice Through the Looking Glass: “ Jam 
yesterday and jam tomorrow, but never 
jam today.” 

Bread is the staff of life, but the Ger¬ 
man housewife must give her household 
potatoes instead, for potatoes have as 
much starch and more vitamins. Fat 
pork was once the German’s ideal of good 
food ; but pigs arc too precious nowadays 
to serve as daily fare, so Hans and Grctcl 
must bo satisfied with fish sausage 
instead. 

Necc.ssity is certainly the mother of 
Gorman invention, and accordingly 
clothes are made of artificial wool,| 
derived from milk or from w'ood, so that 


the German workmen will soon become 
as trees walking. Harder than that, his 
wife can have only five pairs of stockings 
a year, and every w'Onian know.s how 
short a life the modcrir stocking has. 

All this is very good material with 
which to dress tho shop front ; but 
neither Germany nor any nation can 
prosper on economics alone. The source 
of Germany’s wealth is her manufactured 
articles, and other nations buy them 
because they are good and sound, and 
will cease to purchase when it is 
made clear to them that the German 
warehouse is crammed with flimsy 
substitutes. 

Germany must be the best judge 
whether, it is worth her while to go 
without butter in order to lay up guns, 
but if she would sacrifice .some of her 
guns to buy tlie goodwill of the world 
she would make a Iiettcr bargain. 



CARIBOU SCARCE 
Trappers engaged in the area of the * 
Great Lakes are likely to have their 
season cut short owing to scarcity 
of caribou, an important ite.m ofA 
food. The caribou a're winteringf* 
25p miles ^asl of their usual ha'unts. 



People have been ski-ingon Mount Etna^ 
lately, a most unusual occurrence on^ 
this 10,750*foot volcano in Sicily. 
Although snow is rare on the lower 
slopes, it covers the upper regions for 
most of the year. 


>i/?cr/c 

OCEAN, 


RUSSIA’S NORTHERN COAST 
Warmer Arctic waters, due to the 
Influence of the increasing flow of a 
warm undersea current from the, 
Atlantic, are making navigation easier 
In Russia’s northern seas and the 
whole of the northern coastline, 
16,000 miles, has now been surveyed. 


GREENLAND 


ICELAND 


BRITISH 

STUDYING ARCTIC 
conditions 

A ship has recently left ^ 
Murmansk to go asi^^ 
close as possible to 
Greenland waters to 
study coTndltions prior 
to the possible rescue 
In April of the Soviet 
scientists who are 
driflingpast Lambert’s 
Land on an Icefloe. 


.WEST 

vINOIES 

TLA NT rC 


C E AN 


FRUITFUL DESERT 
By the provision of 
artesian wells, and 
shelter belts to guard 
against typhoomlike 
winds, U is hoped to 
make the Libyan 
, Desert fruitful. An 
Rio.de Italian scheme pro- 
Janejro vidcs for cultivation of 
fruit and vegetables. 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

CARS IN THE JUNGLE 
Three men and two old-fashioned 
cars have just completed a 17,000- 
mile journey from Rio de Janeiro 
to New York. In parts of Brazil 
they had to hack their way through 
jungle, progressing a quarter oi a 
mile in a day. 



Capetown 


SEAWEED JELLY 
According to an official of the 
Department of Botany at Capetown 
there are 300 kinds of seaweeds to 
be found on the coasts of the Cape 
Peninsula, apart from, numerous 
microscopic varieties. An edible 
jelly Is made with some of them. 


NEW ZEALAND RICE? 
Encouraged by the success of rice- 
growing in Australia an attempt Is 
being made to raise the crop in the 
Hawkes Bay district of New Zealand. 
Australian seed Is being used for the 
experiment at Hastings. 
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IIow to flad the largest 
known sun 


evidence of infra-red light have 


THE Largest 
Known Sun 

Epsilon in Auriga Now 
Overhead 

Dy the C N Afitronomer 

A very interesting region of the 
licavens is just now directly overhead 
between 7 and 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Its irarticular attraction is the presence 
of Epsilon in Auriga, the largest known 
sun in onr Universe. That this was a 
" giant ” snn was pointed out in the 
C N for November 28, 103d, and now 
Dr Otto Strnvc of the Yerkes Observa¬ 
tory has discovered that it is actually 
the largest that is known. 

Ifpsilon in Auriga may bo easily 
identified by the star-map if the observer 
faces south, when he will recognise the 
glorious Capella, the Goat Star, together 
with the tiu-ee forming a triangle and 
loiown as the Kids ; tlie northenr one 
is Epsilon. As 
in the case of 
A n t a r c s, Bctol- 
gousc, and all these 
“giant” suns. 

Epsilon is reddi,sh 
in hue, but its 
terrific distance 
of some 1629 light 
years, that is 103 
million times far¬ 
ther off than our 
Sun, so reduces its 
apparent brilliance 
that the colour is 
le.ss evident to the 
naked C3'’e. These 
reddish rays and 
the 

helped to reveal the true character of 
this colossal sun and what appears to bo 
a smaller comY)anion which it possesses, 
as Mira and Antares do. 

Now whereas Antares, hitherto re¬ 
garded as the largest sun, was known to 
possess a measured- diameter averaging 
372 million miles or 430 times wider 
than our Sun, Epsilon in Auriga is now 
credited with a diameter 3000 times 
greater than our Sun, that is some 
2598 million miles, or nearly as large as 
the orbit of Neptune. This, however, is 
very far from 'being a fixed or stable 
' diameter for, as in the case of Bctclgcusc, 
its light varies and to such a degree that 
the alternate expansion and contraction 
of Epsilon must be enormous, amounting 
to hundreds of millions of miles. 

The fact that much of this matter is 
an intangible fire-mist that would be 
invisible and is indeed only revealed as 
infra-red radiation would make no 
'difference to this terrific cataclysm of 
.colossal whirlpools of invisildc fire, for 
temperatures of over 2000 degrees 
. Centigrade would be on every side. Then 
think of the force 1 Wc know what 
invisible air can do at normal tempera¬ 
tures when . travelling with hurricane 
speed at some 80 miles an hour, but 
what of the .speeds of the hurricanes on 
these giant pulsating suns, speeds which 
reach to 200,000 miles an hour ? 

The Rising Tide of Fire 

Then the vastne'ss 1 Imagine the long- 
drawn-out experiences of some human 
beings, through a succession of genera¬ 
tions, speeding continuously fn a fire¬ 
proof aeroplane at 200 miles an hour 
through those fiery blasts. It would 
take 4600 years to encircle this colossal 
inferno. Though speeding through 
scorching elements as invisible as and 
far more rarefied than our upper atmo¬ 
sphere, below they would see the raging 
-furnace of the visible elements at the far 
higher surface temperatures of between 
3000 and 4000 degrees—surging torna¬ 
does which periodically rose as a whole 
in such violent eruption as would hui'l 
the aeroplane 10,000 miles in less than 
a minute. Thus would the great .tide of 
fire rise at irregular periods, but all wc 
can see of it with the naked eye is the 
fact that the star rises from a faint 
4 magnitude to 3rd magnitude ; the 
.si)ectrosco])c tells the rest. G. E. M. 


Gloves 

It is believed that gloves were 
known to prehistoric cave-dwellers; 
and that thejr were worn thousands 
of years ago is proved by the fact that 
Homer refers to them. The Persians 
and Romans had gloves, and Pliny 
tells us that when his uncle made a 
notable ascent of Vesuvius his secretary 
wore gloves. 

The Queen Sets a Fashion 

As far back as the eighth and nintli 
centuries gloves ,(at first without separate 
fingers) were worn even by labourers in 
the fields in almost every north European 
country. It is doubtful if gloves- were 
commonly worn in Englai-id before the 
13th century, but they gradually became 
more and more ornate till Queen Eliza¬ 
beth set the fashion by wearing mag¬ 
nificent gloves decorated with rich 
embroidery and precious stones. 

Henry the Second was wearing gloves 
when he was carried to his last resting- 
place, and King John and Edward the 
First were laid in their graves with their 
gloved hands folded over their chest. 

Long ago it was customary for a man 
rvhoso pride had been wounded to pull 
off his glove and fling it to the ground, 
saying, I throw down my glove. FIc 
would then bid his opponent pick it up, 
and if he did so it was his way of saying 
that ho accepted the challenge and was 
ready to do battle. 

An Ancient Custom 
In the days of chivalry a gallant 
knight rode out with his lady’s glove in 
his helmet, defending it with his life; 
and it was perhaps this ancient custom 
which prompted Sir George Clifford, the 
Sailor Earl, to wear Queen Elizabeth’s 
glove in his hat. Wc may see him in 
the National Portrait Gallery, the glove, 
studded with diamonds, pinned to the 
front of his hat. The story is that Sir 
George was the first to carry to Elizabeth 
nerrs of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, and that in her agitation the 
queen dropped her glove. The gallant 
carl would have handed it back, but she 
said, “ Keep it in mcmoi-y of this hour.” 
He kept it to the end of his days. 

At one time clergymen used to wear 
gloves to show that their hands were 
clean and not open to bribes ; and it is 
still the custom for a sheriff to present a 
pair of white gloves to the judge if there 
is no prisoner to be tried at the assizes. 
At one time when judges took bribes 
one of the defendants would give a pair 
of gloves with what was called a rich 
lining, usually 50 or 100 guineas. 

Vanity Rebuked 

It was a solemn moment when Charles 
Stuart handed his gloves to Bishop 
Juxon a few minutes before he bowed 
his head at Whitehall; and it was a 
lovely thing brave Rowland Taylor did 
on his way to the stake at Hadleigh. 
Putting all the money he possessed in 
his glove, he threw it in at the window 
of an almshouse, and then went on to die. 

Leigh Flunt has given us a stirring , 
poem of a foolish and vain woman who 
threw her glove among lions in an arena. 
Her lover risked his life to retrieve it, 
but he lost his love for her. - ' 

She dropped her glove to prove his love, 
then loohed at him and smiled. 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among 
the lions wild. 

The leap was quick, return was quick ; he 
has regained his place. 

Then threw) the glove, hut not ivith love, 
'right in the lady's face. 


Sixpence a Day 

Five Millions Get a Rise 

■ Over five million workers obtained 
an increase in wages last year, the 
Ministry of Labour reports. 

The precise statement is that 5,100,000 
persons obtained rises amounting to 
7780,000 a week, which, as Smith 
minor tolls us, is as nearly as possible 
3s a rveek. 

Norv, this 3s is not as wide as a 
church door or as deep as a well, but 
at least it serves to set off the extra 
cost of living of five million people. Six¬ 
pence a working day does not strike one 
as being much to boast of, even if it 
related, 'as it does not, to a time in 
which prices were not rising. 

Unfortunately, however, the numljcr 
of rvage and small salary earners is very 
much bigger than five millions ; it is 
three or four times as great, so that 
the great majority of people of .small 
means suffered a fall in real carniiig.s 
last year, because prices rose and 
money bought Icssl 

A Wage and Price Survey 

This is also true of those people, and 
they are many, wlio live on small 
savings, or are pensioners. They find 
everything dearer at the shops, but 
their mojicy incomes remain the same. 

It is such considerations as these 
that lend weight to the plea for the 
establishment of some system of per¬ 
manent wage ajid price survey, related 
also to the output of trades. 

■As things arc there is no equality 
of treatment, even as between trade 
find trade. Some workers get increases ; 
others get none. Some workers, for no 
apparent reason, earn twice as much as 
others, although all have the same need 
for food and comfort. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Next Wednesday Miss Rhoda Power 
will introduce listeners to a medieval 
jongleur, a wandering minstrel who 
goes'from castle to castle singing songs 
and telling stories. 

In the scries on Onr Village, on 
Thursday, wo shall hear wliat l''cbruary 
Fill-dyke sometimes means, and what 
is done in some areas to fight the 
Hoods. 

England and Wales—National 
Monday, 2.5 Training and Pruning of 
Young Fruit Trees and Buslios : by G. F. 
L.awranco. 2,30 Junior Music (Dorian 
Mode ; Dotted Notes) ; by Tliomas Arm¬ 
strong. 

Tuksday, 2.5. Playtime in the Animal 
World : by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 Book Talk 
(Rodney Stone) : by De.smond MacCarthy. 
3.0 Mendelssohn’s Piano Mii.sic by Thomas 
Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 The Horn of Roland : 
by Rhoda Power. 2.30 The Balance of 
Nature Upset by Man : by H. Munro Fox. 
3.0 Orchestral Concert by B B C Scottish 
Orchestra. 

Thursday, 11.25 Highlands and Islands 
of. Scotland: 'by A. Stevens. 25 Our 
Village—February Fill-dyke. 2.30 The 
New Learning and the Bible : by Tlionald 
Holland. 

Frid.W, 2.5 Mauritius, Home of the Dodo : 
by Maurice Adrien. 2.55 Play—from the 
Prologue and the Miller's Tale. 3,15 Next 
Week’s Broadcast Music; by Dr G. jjyson. 
3.55 Irish Literature : by Sean O’Faolain. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors 
(s and z with Plosives) : by Anne H. 
McAlltstcr. 

Tuesday, ii.o Speech Training for Juniors 
(Keeping Time) : by Anne H McAllister. 

2.5 The Fishing Fleet: by W. W Carstairs. 
2.30 Dramatic Reading from the Bible ; 
by W. M. Clyde. 

Wednesday, 2.30 The Brain Develops ; by 
R. C. Garry. 3.0 As National. V 
Thursday, 2.5 Time and Tunc—Percus¬ 
sion Band: by Herbert Wiseman. 2,40 
Under Snow and Ice : by Jaines Ritchie, 

3.5 After Cullodcn : by D, ,M.. Ketdlbey. 
Friday, 2.5 Man-made Farms i by .Lena 
Van Wecl. 2.55 Play,—trqjn Alice in 
Wonderland. . ( 



ISO BIG 

1,000 CONSOLATBON PRIZES 

Children and “lirown-ups” too, prefer Robert¬ 
son's “Golden Shred.” They like its full fruit 
flavour, because all the indij^estible pith and 
ftbre is removed, and only the goodness of the 
orange and pure .white sugar is used. Ask 
Mother to buy a Jar and give you the wrapper 
to enter the Competition, 

W'inuers will Imtchoia of: TrUycks.Ctinitras. Dolls'llotistsand 
Praws. Aeroplanes. Tennis rackets. Toy motors. Tool cabinets. 
W'rifiHg desks. Fretwork sets. Dolls. Model railways. VFork 
baskets. Yachts. Footballs, Meccano sets. Cricket hats, 

ALL YOU HAVE TO DO ; 

4 Age will be taken into 
considerntion—closing 
date, March 31, 1938. 

5 The decision of the 
judges is final and no 
correspondence can be 
entered into. 

6 Send your drawing to 
UOnERTSON*S 
COMPETITION 
DEPARTMENT {T2), 
356/364 Gray's Inn Ud., 
London, W.C.i, with 
two wrappers from 
Robertson’s jars. State 
name, address, age. 

The names of the 150 hig prizewinners will be 
' published in tbe Dally Sketch, April 30, 


1 Copy or trace the pic¬ 
ture of Robertson's 
Golliwog and colour 
him with crayon or 
water colour. 

2 Send it wiili two wrap¬ 
pers, one Robertson's 
‘Golden Shred' and the 
other 'Bramble Seed¬ 
less.' 

3 You can send in as 
many attempts ns you 
like but each one must 
be accompanied by two 
wrappers. 



otbAij Pextweh 



WEEKLY: 

% EVEflV 

X AJn WF.DNiaOA 



Never was there a more lovable band 
of merry rascals than Tiger Tim and 
the Bruin Boys, whoso adventures 
appear every week in this delightful 
paper. No wonder boys and girls love 
to.rcad about them. Of course, TIGER 
TIM’S WEEKLY also contains stories, 
picture puzzles, jokes and riddles. 
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THE ELEPHANT MAM 

A Tale of the Jungle 


© 


Short Story 

By W. H. Morris 


CHAPTER 1 

The Tiger Turns Tail 

'T'jie full moon streamed down on the 
Indian jungle as an old man came 
stumbling along a rough, narrow path. Ho 
walked wearily, like one who has travelled 
far, and sometimes he glanced nervously 
into the gloomy depths of the forest,' where 
giant tree-boles mingled with dense under¬ 
growth and trailing tendrils to produce an 
almost solid wall of vegetation. 

Presently the path came to a broad glade 
where the moonlight lay like a pool of molten 
silver, and the old Hindu was halfway across 
this when he heard a frenzied chattering of 
birds and monkeys. He halted then, with a 
half-stilled exclamation of terror, for he 
guessed it was the passing of some dangerous 
beast of prey which had roused the lesser 
jungle folk. 

For some breathless moments he stood and 
li.stened. Then a devastating uproar broke 
out in the jungle. It began with a coughing 
snarl, after which came roar tipon roar that 
seemed to make the earth tremble. 

The old man’s face grow grey with terror 
as he listened, for he knew this foarsomo 
outcry came from a tiger. Then, as the 
roars died away to a hoarse, rasping murmur, 
he began to run. 

Hut his weary, trembling limbs had not: 
borne him far when a tiger came out of the 
jungle and bounded towards him with a 
nerve-shattering roar. 

Fear speeded the old Hindu’s foot, and 
.ho managed'to roach a tree and scramble 
up into it before his di'cadful pursuer could 
overtake him. But ho was too exhausted to 
climb far, and as ho clung to a swaying 
branch the tiger leapt again and again. 

The old man screamed with terror, and 
gave himself up for lost, for ho could fool 
ins hands slowly slipping. Then, just as 
he was nearing the end of his strength, he 
heard the sound ot some heavy beast 
plunging through the trees, and an elephant 
came oiit of the jungle. He was a big bull 
in the prime of life, standing nearly eleven 
feet at the shoulder, with, a massive trunk 
afid 12-feet tusks ; and on his back rode a 
tall, muscular mail, whoso .skin gleamed in 
the moonlight like burni.shcd coppei', for 
he was bare save lor a loin-cloth. 

.The moment the big tusker saw the tiger 
ho flung up his trunk and trumpeted with 
rage. 'I'hon he lurched forward, and at the 
saiue time the tiger whirled about, and 
crouched almost flat against the ground, 
showing his yellow tbeth in a snarl and 
twitching his tail from side to side. 

For a moment it seemed ho meant to 
try conclusions with the big bull. But now 
the whole jungle echoed with the organ-like 
trumpeting of angry elephants, and more 
than a score of huge grey bodies came 
plunging through the trees. Tliis made the 
tiger change his mind, and, with a last 
angry snarl, ho turned tail and bolted. 

. The angry tusker would have gone after 
him, but his rider spoke a soothing word or 
two, and he halted under the tree where the 
■ qld Hindu had taken refuge, 

' The elephant man slipped to the ground, 
and called out to the old Hindu, who 
seemed nearly as scared oE the wild elephants 
as he had been of the tiger. 

. “ Have no fear of my elephants. They will 
not harm you,” he said, and shorved his 
strong w'hite teeth in a smile. 

A little reassured by this the old man 
climbed weakly to the ground. Then he 
knelt and touched the elephant' rider’s' feet 
with his forehead. 

” I.oid,” he said in tremulous tones, 
“surely Ram, the father of a hundred 
mercies, hoard my cries and sent you to save 
jue. Long ha ve I sought you, lord, and w'cll- 
nigh lost hope when the tiger tried to 
devour me.” 

The elephant- man looked rather sur¬ 
prised. " Who are you ? ” he asked. “ Why 
do you seek me ? ” 

” My name is Ram Das,” was the reply, 
" and I am a poor tailor of Jutporo. I have 
a son, Gupta, yA\o is as the apple ot my eye. 
Yesterday he spoke against the rajah in 
the bazaar, denouncing him lor his many 
cruelties. Alas I a spy overheard what he 
said, and he was seized and thrown into 
prison. There he lies, under sentence ot 
death, and in despair I came to find you, 
my lord. I'or my neighbours said. Go, seek 
help from Chandra of the Elephants, for he 
hates the rajah, and helps those whom ho 
oppresses.” 

Chandra nodded as the old man’s voice 
faltered into silence. 

” Bo of good cheer,” ho said gently. " 1 
will find a way to rescue your son, and then 


you may both flee to the Punjab, where tho 
justice of the British Raj will protect you.” 

" May the gods reward ypu 1 ’’ Rain.Das 
cried in heartfelt tones. “ Ilut how can you 
snatch my son from the rajah’s dungeons ? 
Are you indeed a sorcerer, as some declare ? 
Can you speak with the jungle beasts In 
their own tongue, and turn yourself into on 
cleph.ant at will ? ” j 

Chandra laughed. . , . . 

"That is foolish talk befitting the 
bandar-log (monkey folk),” he ansrvered. 
" I am no sorcerer. Some years ago I flbil 
to tho jungle to escape from the rajah, who 
stole ray lands .and would have slain me. 
One day I found a wild elephant who was 
sick almost to death, and, recalling what an 
old mahout had once told me, 1 gathered 
certain wild herbs from -which I brewed a 
potion that cured him. Since then Rama 
the Mighty has been quite tame and docs 
my bidding. 

" Come,” Chandra went on. " You shall 
slec]i in ,my cave tonight, and tomorrow I 
will go to Jutpore and find a way ot helping 
your son to escape.” 

CHAPTER 2 

Tricking the Rajah 

■yVTinvN tho old Hindu woke the following 
^ morning ho found Chandra cooking a 
. pan of spluttering chupattios over a W'ood 
fire, and as they ate those he outlined his 
plan for rescuing Cuiita. Then, their frugal 
meal being ended, he gave a shrill whistle, 
and, Rama came to the mouth of tho cave. 
At a word from Chandra tho big tusker bent 
a massive foreleg to help him to climb on 
to his back. 

“ Remain hero. Ram Das, until I return,” 
the young man said. “ You will be safe 
inside tho cave, for neither man nor beast 
dares venture here for fear of tho wild 
elephants.” 

Tho old Hindu promised to obey him. 

“ And may the gods protect you,” he 
added piously^ as Chandra rode oil through 
tho jungle. 

It was about noonday when the outlaw 
came to J utporo, which -w'as the capital of 
a small nati\'c State. The rajah’s palace 
.stood just outside the city and was sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of sun-baked bricks. 
Several armed guards rvcrc lounging in tho 


courtyard, but none of them recognised 
Chantlra, W'ho had wound a ragged turban 
round his head and made, several alterations 
to his appearance before approaching tho 
palace. Besides, .they never dreamed that 
Chandra would be foolhardy enough to come 
to Jutpore, for the rajah had vowed to have 
him flayed alive if he ever caught him. 

One of the guards stepped forward as tho 
outlaw rode up to the gates, 

" What do you wmnt with Hi.s Royal 
Ili.ghness ? ” he demanded officiously. 

Chandra touched the tips of his fingers to 
his forehead. "Master,” lie answered 
humbly, “ I have here a fine elephant which 
I would sell to tlic rajah.” 

The officer of the guard looked approvingly' 
at Rama's massive body. 

“ Wait here,” he said, and sent a man to 
tell the rajah that a stranger waited at the 
palace gates rvith a magnificent elephant 
for sale. 

The Rajah of Jutpore had many tame 
elephants which he used for State pro¬ 
cessions, and he was always adding to their 
number. Now he .sent word that the stranger ■ 
should be admitted to the palace, and 
Chandra rode Rama into the courtyard. 
Thither juesently came the rajah. 

He w'as a fat little man with small, 
cunning eyes almost buried in rolls of fat. 
Like tho guards, he failed to recognise 
Chandra. 

“ By Indra 1 ” he exclaimed in a wheezy, 
breathless voice. “ This beast yrloascs me. 
Y'on .shall have five hundred rupees for him.” 

This was an outrageously low price, but 
Chandra- jumped to the ground, and 
salaamed. “Yes, Maharaj,” ho answered 
humbly. “ But grant me one favour.” 

“ What is it ? ” the rajah asked in an 
amiable voice, for he was pleasantly sur¬ 
prised at getting the elephant so clicap. 

“Let me be the mighty onc.’s driver, 
Maharaj,” Chandra said. 

The Rajah of Jutporo nodded. " Your 
wish is granted,” he answered pompously, " I 
herobyappoint you to lie a roj'al mahout.” 

When he had gone the head driver showed 
Chandra where the elephants wore stabled, 
and bade him shackle Rama with tho usual 
log-irons. The wild elephant backed away 
uneasily, for he had never worn such 
things ; but Chandra soothed him with a 
word or two, and tho great tusker allowed 
himself to be chained up beside tho other 
elephants. 

All the mahouts gathered round and 
admired Rama: and some of them 
questioned Chandra, who answered that ho 


Jacko Makes Up For It 


O Ni; day Jacko's mother asked him 
if ho would like to take his little 
brother to the pictures. 

" fta-ther ! ” ho cried ; while Baby 
said, " Ooh! Mickey Mouse 1 ” and beat 
w'ith his jam spoon On the clean cloth. 

IMotiier Jacko watched them depart 
and then hurried to the parlour, wdicrc 
she began to lay tea for six. 


The house seemed unusually quiet 
when they got back. I’ccping in at the 
parlour as they passed, Jacko gave a 
whoop of delight. 

“ Mater’s a sport,” he muttered. ” A 
regular feast. Tell you what,” he cried. 
“ Let’s pretend we’re Red Indians.” 

“ Wo ought to have a tent,” com¬ 
plained Baby. 



Suddenly the door opened 


It rvas ;i tip-top tea, with cakes hot 
from the oven and Icnion scones. 
Presently the bell would ring, and the. 
ladies from the w'orking party would 
arrive and sit down to a‘ quiet tea, with 
nobody to disturb them. She had 
planned it all.carcfully. 

Meanwhile Jacko was having a spot 
of bother. " . ' " 

He had lost the ticket money. 

Baby rvas in tears. 

" Never mind, old chap,” said Jacko. 
“ We’ll do something to make up.” 

But Baby refused to be comforted and 
insisted on going home. 


■ “ That’s easy,” laughed Jacko. And 
in a jiffy he had cleared' the table of 
everything on it, turned it upside down, 
and drew the cloth over the legs. Then 
they .picked up all the good things and 
crept inside. 

It was a lovely tent. 

And a lovely tea. 

Suddenly the door opened and a 
voice — Mother Jacko’s voice — said : 
“ Come in, ladies, and have some tea.” 

Unfortunately by that time there was 
very little tea left 1 . 

The ladies thought poor Mother Jacko 
was going to faint right awa^^ 


had travelled many hundreds of miles in 
order to sell the elephant to their master. 

" By Vishnu 1 ” one mahout said, frown-' 
ing suspiciously. “ This beast might be the 
great wild'clephant who roams the jungle 
and is ridden by the outlaw man call 
Chandra.” 

“ Fool 1 ’’ .snorted another driver. “ The 
elephant who roams the jungle is thrice tho 
size of this one, and all men know he is no 
elephant but a demon.” 

There was a general chorus of agreement. 

Tho mahout looked scared, and hastily 
explained that doubtless be had been 
mistaken. 

Soon afterwards Chandra managed . to 
get away from the, mahouts, and ho strolled 
about the palace' grounds, noting the 
position of the dungeons and the gates in. 
readiness 1or the rescue he had planned. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Escape 

T TKE the other mahouts, Chandra was 
-*-* supposed to sleep beside his elephant 
in the big stables which ran along one side 
of the palace courtyard. When night came 
he curled up there in the straw, but made 
no attempt to sleep. 

About midnight, when the steady snoring 
of tlic other mahouts told him that they 
were nil sound asleep, he rose to his feet, and 
glided noiselessly into the courtyard. The 
whole palace appeared to be wrapped in 
slumber, for no light showed anywhere, and 
everything was silent, save for the faint 
footfalls of a sentry passing along tho outer 
walls. The moon was nob yet risen, and 
everything seemed to favour Chandra’.s plan. 

So ho stole back to the stables, whore ho 
noiselessly I'omovcd Rama's leg-irons, and 
led tho groat boast into the courtyaixl. 
Despite his size, the elephant made hardly a 
sound, and though some of tho maliouta 
stirred and grunted in their sleep'none ot 
them wakened. 

As soon as they were outside the stables 
Chandra mounted Rama’s broad back and 
rode him to tho other end ot the courtjmrd, 
where several small, iron-barred windows 
opened into tho dungeons below. They were 
just above ground-level, and by a seemingly 
casual question or two that afternoon 
Chandra bad discovered which one belonged 
to Gupta’s prison. 

Sliding down from Rama’s back, he 
whispered through the grille. 

“ Gupta Das 1 Arc you there ? ” 

The shadowy outline of a face pressed 
against tho bars. 

" Who is that ? ” a startled voice asked. 

" Hist! ” Chandra answered. “ Make no 
noise. I have come to set you free.” 

Then he whispered a few words to Rama, 
and tho elephant coiled his massive trunk 
around one of tho bars and began to tug. 
There was a sound of brickwork cracking, 
but the bars held, and Chandra grow des¬ 
perate as ho heard a shout, and knew a 
sentry had seen what was happening. 

" Pull ! Rama, pull 1 ” he cried, and the 
elephant towered up on his hind logs and 
planted both forefoot against the wall. 
Then ho gave another tremendous tug, and 
this time there was a crack like thunder as 
the elephant pulled the iron grille clean out 
of the surrounding brickwork. 

Chandra helped Gupta to scramble up 
through the jagged opening in the wall, 

" Mount bcliind me,” he cried, and, with 
tho help of Rama’s bent foreleg, be sprang 
nimbly up on the elephant’s back. Tho 
young Hindu followed suit, and at,a word 
from Chandra the great beast made off acro.s.s 
tho courtyard as a mob of guarcLs rushed out 
of the palace. They shouted and blazed away 
with their muskets, but e.-ccitement made 
them aim wildly and all the slugs went 
wide. Rama charged right through them, 
trumpeting like a mad thing, and made for 
the main gates of the palace. 

Two antitjuc brass cannons stood by the 
gateway,, and when Chandra cried a com¬ 
mand the elephant coiled his trunk round 
one of them. Then ho lifted it from tho 
wooden carriage atuTdashed it against the 
gates like a battering-ram. The stout 
timbei's began to shiver under Rama’.s 
mighty blows, and before the guards could 
recover from their panic and re-load their 
clumsy, old-fashioned flintlocks one of the 
gates broke from its binges and fell with a 
thunderous crash. 

When that happened Rama dropped the 
cannon and shouldered the other gate aside. 
'Then he made off at a swift pace, and in a 
little while darkness had swallowed the 
rajah’s men, 

Chandra laughed over his shoulder at 
Gupta Das'. , 

" I should like to sec the rajah’.s face,” ho 
chuckled. 

And Rama lifted his trunk in a shrill 
trumpeting as though he wore laughing too. 
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THE LITTLE FOLKS 
=== HOME =— 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA (Seaside Brandi of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E.2) 

NEEDS IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE 
TO CONTINUE ITS GOOD WORK 

"k 

£3fS00 a year is needed 

, 'k 

Please send a gift now to the Secretary at the Hospital. Grateful 
thanks for the following received to 31st December, 1937 :— 
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MIGHTY ATOM 




ff 


THE 



The rich beef goodness 
of Oxo adds strength arid 
flavour, and enables you 
to get more nourishment 
from other foods as well. 

Oxo provides nutritious 
soups and gravies in 
a few minutes. It is 
the housewife’s great 
economy. 


MAKES GOOD 


COOKiHG BiTTEH 



THE GOOONIiSS of iilE 




New, Novel and Simple 

B i L I S H A 


ff 


Every good Stationer 
^ and Store sellS' 
P “ Uelisha.” Publish'’ 
u^^r/fQ Castell Bros., 

It,/ fco JJd., London and 
(jiasgow. 


Full of Thrills 


THE “SAFETY FIRST” CARD CAME 

All the family can enjoy this new and entertain¬ 
ing game. “Bclisha” has all the merits of a 
family or party game with the added attraction 
.of demonstrating again and again the way to 
ensure road safety. As the game proceeds 
the players are taken on a tour of 
England and Scotland, many of the 
cards bearing beautiful pictures in 
colour of famous beauty spots. 
Some cards Illustrate the dangers 
of the road, some show how 
accidents may be avoided. 
There’s a touch of humour, 
a smattering of geography, 
a new method of teach¬ 
ing “ Safety First” in 



Belisha ” 
and a heap of fun I 


PER 

PACK 


Anyone can get these presents—they're FREE! 


AFOPTAIN PEM for2« 

Ttio Gillott Nil) with the new “Inqiie- 
duct llcservoir ” Jittaclnncnt (Prov, 
I’af.) gives foimtniii-pen action Avith 
advantages of Gillott Rlainlcss Steel nib. 
“ Jnquediict ” opens for easy cleaning, 
iSuppliod AviUi tbreo p-itlerns of aib. 

Iligb-clasa 'nfc 

Rtai ioTicrs stock, or box containing 
3 pens can bo obtained direct 
from .Tostpli Gillott & Rons, Ltd., 
pn.st fl'co on receipt of 7id. in 
stamp.s. 




‘JOSEPH CULOTT & SONS LT0..V1CT0RIA WKS..B1RM1NCHAM.I 



STAMP ALBUM for CAMERA. Time COMPENDIUM OF 

3,000 stamps. 39 and instantaneous GAMES. Draughts, 

Coupons & Free shutter. Takes any dominoes, ludo, 

Vouchcr.Aisoioo film. Full word making, etc., 

Poreign Stamps, 10 instructions. 156 ail in one box. 

Coupons and Couports and 102 Coupons and 

Free Voucher. Free Voucher. Free Voucher. 
Send for the Free Voucher to start your collection. You can i>ct this 
three coupons, and also the complete list of hoys* and girls' gifts by 
i(postagc id.) to Dept. SC36, Rowntrec and Go. Ltd., The Cocoa 


PENCIL BOX. A 

complete three- 
decker, with rule 
measure in lid. 
43 C oupons and 
Free Voucher, 


DART BOARD AND 
THREE DARTS. 

You’ll play this 
game all your life. 

87 Coupons and 
Free Voucher.' 
Free Vouc/ter, value 
sending n postcard 
'Works, York.H 


HERE’S WHAT VOU HAVE TO DO 

All the presents shown here are free. 
Just ask your mother to buy some 
Rowntree’s Cocoa. Every tin of 
Rowntree’s Cocoa contains coupons 
(three of them in the quarter-pound 
tin), which you collect and exchange 
for the Rowntree’s Free Gifts. 

SKOV; THIS TO YOUn MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is made by a 
special pre-digestive process, so that 
it actually helps children to digest all 
their other food. That’s why meals 
with Rowntree’s Cocoa do children 
far more good. 

men 
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Tlie Chikli'sn’s Newspaper 
will bo delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for iis a year. See below. 



February 5, 1938 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mec's Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Hidden Mountains 

Jf the letters here arc 
arranged in the right 
order the names of seven 
famous mountains will be 
found: Wdiskad; ante; 
ayenk ; aehlc ; ixotpaco ; 
traaar; nguujarf. Answemextweeii 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the west and Uranus is 
in the south¬ 
west. In the 
morning no 
planets are vis¬ 
ible. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
moon at half 
past six on 
Tuesday even¬ 
ing nc.xt, February 

He Had It 

]Tmpi.oyer : You told me,, 
you had had three years’ 
office experience. Yet 1 find 
j'ou have never worked in an 
office. 

Young Alan : Well, your 
advertisement said that a 
young man with imagination 
was wanted. 

The C N Calendar 



How Many Animals Are Here? 

More Pocket-Money as Prizes For Clever CN Girls and Boys 


C Ajsr you recognise these 
parts of aniriials ? 

More than one part of each 
creature is shown, and you 
are asked to name the 


animals and group the parts. 

Two prizes of ten shillings 
and 12 half-crowns arc offered 
to senders of the best-written 
correct or nearest correct lists,, 



Write your list on a postcard, 
add your name, address, and 
age, and post it to C N Com¬ 
petition Number 45, i Tallis 
House, London, EC4 (Comp), 
to arrive not later than first 
postonThiirsday, I'chruary 10. 
' The list should show the 
name of each animal and the 
numbers of the parts shown. 
For example : Frog 12 and 16. 

The names of all the animals 
appear in the following list: 

Elephant, Frog, Hippopotamus, 
Leopard, Lizard, Reindeer, Seal, 
Tiger,/Tortoise, Turtle. 

There is no entry fee for 
this coihpctition, which is 
open to girls and boys of 15 
and under. Age will be taken 
into consideration when judg¬ 
ing, and the Editor’s decision 
is final. 


WintfirSol5tice.Dec22v SprinftEquinox,March2l 
Tims . 



Fnif begins 
longestDau 

AutDmngqulfiQx.Sept23 SBrfiinerSQl5tice.Jufw22 


This caleiidarshows daylight, twi¬ 
light, and darkness oh February 
5 . The days are now getting, 
longer. Thc'black section of the 
circle under the names of the 
months shows at a glance liow 
much'of the year lias gone. 


VVhat Plants Arc These ? 
]Tacii of the following repre¬ 
sents a plant. Can you 
name them all ? 

A carriage and a people. 
An animal and a part of 
our dress. 

A part of needlework and a 
fastening. 

A useful bird and poison. 

A spice and where money is 
coined. 

A property of sugar and a 
thorn. A^isu-'cr next tccch 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Feb. 6. diaries II died . . 1685 

7. Charles Dickens born . 1812 

8. Mary Queen of Scots 

e.xecuted : , 1587 

9. Bishop John Hooper 

burned at tlie stake , . 1555 

10. Charles Lamb born , . 1775 

11. London University ch.ar- 
tered , . . . . . 1826 

12. Charles Darwin born'. . 1809 


The Leopard 

Jn jungle life the leopard thrives. 

Of prestige he has lots and lots. 
Yet there’s one thing he cannot do: 
A leopard cannot change his spots. 

Ici on Parle Franpais 

T?r 



Un actobate Lc cireuo Le clown 
acrobat circus clown 
Bobby est .all6 au cirque. 
Qu’a-t-il aim^ le mieux ? Lcs 
acrobates ? Non, lc clown. 

Bobbie has been to the circus. 
IVhal did he like best ? , The acro¬ 
bats .? No, the clown. 

This is True 

Jt is said that the most diffi¬ 
cult river on which to get 
a boat is the Arno. ’ Perhaps 
this is because they’re Arno 
boats on this river. ' 


Transposition 

^ MINISTER’S abode am 1. 

Transpo.se my letters five and 
m.ake 

First wealth, and then what lions 
have, 

-Then Jack and Jill and Joan and 
Jake; 

And, finally, a table see. 
Expressed in Latin. . Now guess 

me. .Insicer next iveeh 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Catch Question. On the other sije. 
Do Yon Know These Words P i .Wallet. 
2. Topasl 3 . Tier. 4. Tinder. 5. To.id- 
stool. 6 . Cupboard. 7. dean. H. Tailor 
What is This ? Eye, van, hoe—Ivanhoc 
Cross Wont Puzzlo 



TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


© 
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Belinda’s Lost Button 


B elinda was very proud of 
her new coat. It was a 
lovely shade ,of green and it 
fastened (town the middle 
with twelve green buttons. 

Belinda counted them each 
time she put on the coat and 
each time she took it off. 

One fine afternoon Mother 
took her walking in the park. 
They liad a fine time watch¬ 
ing the boats on the pond and 
the children flying kites. 
Then they played ball for a 
little while and 'then, as it 
was nearly tcatime, they had 
to conic home. 

As Belinda took off her coat 
she said, “ Oh; Mother, just 
look ! ” And there, in the 


middle, was one button 
inissingL Belinda was ratlicr 
tciurful about it, as the'' gap 
made by tlie missing button 
looked rather ugly. 

“ Perhap.s vyc’ll find it if 
we look in the park to¬ 
morrow,” said her mother 
cliecrfully. ‘ - 
. On the next da)’ they’ went 
over all tlie pl.accs they’ had 
been the day before, but they 
could find no sign of a small 
green button. . 

‘‘ Never mintl, 1 may be 
.able to get one to match,” 
.said Belinda’s mother. 

But althougli slic went to 
all the shops she could not 
get anything like it. 


” If wc t.akc one from the 
bottom and put it in the 
middle there’ll be a gap at 
the bottom, and if wc take 
one from the top there’ll be a 
gap at the top,” said Belinda. 

" I’m afraid we’ll have to 
put a whole now set on,” said 
her mother. 

Soon after this Belinda’s 
cousin Tom, who liv’cd .at the 
other side of the town, called 
in to tea. 

Tom, who was about ten 
years old, was a great friend 
of Belinda, and aftci/ tea 
the two began to play games. 

As they’ finished one game 
and were thinking of what to 
play’ next, Tom, in a very 


proud voice said, “ I must 
show y’ou my new knife.” 

■Ho plunged his hand into 
his left pocket and drew out 
a handfid of his treasures. He 
put tlicm on the table and 
began to sort them over. 

It was a strange collection. 
Tlierc were several lengths of 
string, two marbles, three 
stidis of pencils, an old key, 
a rubber heel, two caramels, a 
piece of chalk, the new pocket- 
knife and—-something else. 
Belinda gave an excited shout. 

"Where did y’ou get that ? ” 

" Oh that ! I found that 
in the p.'irlc. You can have it 
if yon like.” 

It was Belinda’s button! 


The CM Aquarium 


M r Globe-Fish 
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B,LACK-SPOTTED CLOBE-HSH IS MV NAME. 

WHEN I'M FRIClirENEP 1INFLAH MfSELf. 

Rise QUICKLY. AND,TURNING OVER, 

LEF THE WIND Blow ME ALONG. 



WHEN A CHILD 
IS FEVERISH. 
CROSS. UPSET 


Colic, wind, dis¬ 
ordered stomach, fre¬ 
quent vomiting, fever¬ 
ishness, in babies and 
children, generally show 
food is souring in the 
little digestive tract. 

When these symp¬ 
toms appear, give Baby 
a teaspoonful of ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia.’ Add it to the first bottle 
of food in the morning. Older children 
should bo given their dose in a little 
water. This will comfort the child—- 
make liis stomach and bowels easy. In 
five minutes he is comfortable and 
happy. It will free the bowels of all 
sour, indigestible food. It opens the 
bowels in constipation, colds and 
children’s ailments. Children take it 
readily because it is palatable and 
plcasant-tasting. 

Of all chemists. Prices : 1/3 and 2 / 0 . 
Thb large size contains three times tlic. 
quantity of the small. Be careful to ask 
for ‘ klilk of Magnesia,' which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ prepa¬ 
ration of magnesia, proscribed and 
recommended by physicians for correct¬ 
ing excess acids. Now also in tablet 
form ‘ MILK OF MAGNIfSIA' brand 
TABLETS Cd., 1 /-, 2 /-and - 3 / 0 . Each 
tablet is the equivalent of a toaspoonful 
of the liquid preparation. 


CORONATION PACKET ^ 

60 rino Rlnnipi?, ninny new isRiiea. KTINYA-TAXGAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA IIIOA (largo I’ictovinl), 
PKILSIA, Coronation, CANADA, Ocorgo VI, ANDOIlllA, 
Now Is-siio, IVOTIY COAST, line AUSTRALIA (Com- 
momornlivo), DKNMAUK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
VINE OKORQE VI COllONATION STAMPS. I'rloo 4^(1, 
only, j) 0 .st free, rresented with this iiackot. to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 I'EHU, inoludlng 
New Issue. ]largaius \ 100 13; Colonials, I/-; 20 Air- . 
post, 6fl.; 6 Triangular. 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 . 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
rcuelvo an additional free sot.—H. O. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


130 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 

This is not a packet of miscellaneous rubbish, but n 
wonderful offer of long and short sola that will greatly 
increase tlio valiio of your collection. Coronation and 
mint Colonial stamps. Tortraits of famous Kings. 
Queens and Itulors, also Dictators, JuWlco and Airmail 
stamps, and portraits of Queen EJi/iibot-h and Qiloou 
Mary. Finally, a MAGNIFICiiNT SHT OF 25 dittorent 
IJOIII'IMIA. All absolutely free. Just HOiid 2d. postage, 
ri'tiucsting approvals and now 1938 Catalogue and list 
of lurther similar gifts.-LISBURN & TOWNSEND, 
LTD. (C.N.), LIVERPOOL 3. 


SESIB YOUE MITE 
FOE OUR METES! 

T he INFANTS HOSPITAL 
—the first Flospital of its 
kind to bo founded in Europe— 
was established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There 
arc now 100 cots; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers ; 
an Out - patient Department; 
X-Kay; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a IMilk Laboratory. 
'I'lic u’ork carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Conv.alcsccnt Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President: 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 


Subscripiions will be gratefully received 
and acknoxvledgcd by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 


'riio Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and puhlishcd every Tluirsday by tlio rroprietors. The Amalgamntea I’rcss, I.td., The Elcotwnv House, I’arrliigdon Street, London, IJ C.4. Advo.-tisement OlTices • Tallis 
House, Tallis Street, London, U.C.4. It is registered as a ncw.spapcr for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1029, at tlie Post Ollicc, Poston, Mass. Subscrintlon Eates'every- 
tvlieroillsiiyear; 53 Cd for six intmtlis. It can also be obtained from tlio Sole gents for Australia and New Zealand ; Messrs Gordon & Ootcli, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Ccutral News Agency. Lv'. Eclituarv n lojs 
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